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W. L. Douglas $4.00 Shoes for Men. The Style, 
Comfort and Service of W. L. Douglas $4.00 Shoes is just 
as good as those of other makes costing $5.00 to $7.00. 
Don’t pay high prices any longer. 

W.L. Douglas $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 Shoes for Men. 
Weare the largest makers and retailers of Men’s $2.50, $3.00 
and $3.50 Shoes in the world. We make and sell more $2.50, 
$3.00 and $3.50 Shoes than any other manufacturer in the U.S. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes cost more to make than ordi 





W. L. DOUGLAS RETAIL STORES. We,f3tuc2tnhevsitor® 
retail stores in the follow- 

ing cities: Akron, O., 12 So. Main St.; Albany, N. Y., 27 North Pearl St., cor. 
‘den Lane; Atlanta Ga,, 11 Peachtree St Baltimore, Md... 123 No. Howard 
St.3 Binghamton, I St 30 Court St.: oben Mass., 635 Washington St 
Washington, cor. Scho , 82 Court, cor. Howard St., 115-117 Summer St., 
— St., 130 Hanover Ste: : Brid zeport, Conp., 1088 Main St.; Grocktou, 
sll Main St.; Brooklyn +, 421 Fulton cor. Pearl, 708-710 Broadway, 

- SPifornton St., 1007 Broadway, 1367 PROAA WAY, COF. Gates Ave., 478 Fifth Ave., 1779 
Pitkin Ave.: Buffalo, N.Y., 368 Main St., cor. ; Chicago, TIL, 151 and 153 
Dearborn St.; Cincinnati, 0. 417 Walnut St. (Gibson House): Clevelar nd, O., 
308-310 Superior Ave. * N. W., 402-406 Superior Ave., N. E.: Columbus, bees 119 North 
High St., cor. Long § : Dayton » Main St., cor. East Third St.; Denver, 
Gok: 935 16th St., cor. Curtis, 1604 Curtis St., cor. 16th. ; Seo t, Mict h., 122 Woodward Ave., near Metropole Hotel; 
St. Louis, I1., 142 Colinsville Ave.: Fort Wayne, Ind.,, 818- 820 C “Sf St.; Grand Rapids, Mich., 2 Monroe 


















Hartford, Conn., am Asylum St.: Indianapolis And 2 East Washington St., cor. Meridian St Jersey 
City” N.J., 18 Newark Ave.; Kansas City, Mo.,, 930 ] n St.; Louisville, 338 West Market St.: Mem- 
Tenn,, 45 South Main a $ Ray aukee, Wis., 107 Grand Ave., under P laitkinton House ; 


Minneapolis, 
a Chapel St., cor. Chureh St.; 
1349 Broadway, cor. 36th St., 1437 
between 146th and 147th St. : 356 
192 Market St., cor. Clark St.; 


ri; 
collet Ave. ; New N.J., 73% Broad St.; New Haven, Conn., 8 
ew Vasse a Bros why ay, cor. 8th St., 853 Seenaway cor. 14th St., 
acaa way, 984 Third / Ave., Third Ave., cor. 120th St a Ave., 
Sixth Ave., cor. 22nd St. » 345, Eighth Ave., O58 th Ave., 250 West 125th § Pate 
Philadel phia Pa., 804 Chestnut St., 117 North Eighth St., 1117 Market St., 
caster Ave.; Pittsburg . Pa., 47 Smithfield St.: Portland, Me B 
minster St.; Richmond, Va., 623 East Broad St. : ‘Rochester, N.Y it, and Front St. » Kovlanteha, 
Mass., 312 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., 416 Olive St.: St. Paul, Mint t., cor. 7th St.; Syracuse, N.Y., 
i . Salina St. cor. W _ Fayette ; Toledo, O., 23 Summit St. ; Trenton, N.J., 101 E. State St. <7 COr. Broad: Troy, 
, 820 River St.; U , 141 Genesee St.; Washington, D. C., 95 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. ; Waterbury, 
oak 83 Bank St.; Wilmington, Del., 701 Market St., cor. 7th St.; Wicsesster, Mass., 383 Main St. 


We have been in business since July 6, 1876, and have sent millions of 
pairs of shoes by mail or express, always giving customers satisfaction. 
We do the Largest Shoe Mail-Order Business in the World. 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. siodtron,smass. 
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Providence, I., 26 West- 
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BOYS’ SHOES *#2°° $2.50 8 $3.00 


Why not begin to-day and give W. L. Douglas Shoes a Trial? You will certainly 
get more Style, Comfort and Service for the money than can be obtained elsewhere. 









W.L. Douglas $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 Shoes for Women. 
W. L. Douglas $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 Shoes for Women are 
more Stylish, Better Fitting and Longer Wearing than any other 
Women’s Shoes sold for the price in this country. 

W. L. Douglas $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 Shoes for Boys. W. L. 
Douglas $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 School and Dress Shoes for Boys have 
more Style, give greater Comfort and Wear Longer than any other 
Boys’ Shoes for the price in America. 


shoes, because higher grade leathers are used and selected with greater 


care; every detail in the making is watched over by the most skilled organization of expert shoemakers in this country. These are the reasons 
why W. L. Douglas Shoes are guaranteed to hold their shape, look and fit better, and wear longer than any other shoes you can buy. 


For Spring and Summer Wear, W. L. Douglas immense stock includes the Latest and Best Fashions 
in every size and width, also the most complete assortment of the more conservative styles, which have made W. L. Douglas Shoes a 
Household Word Everywhere. You will be pleased when you buy W. L. Douglas Shoes because of the fit and appearance, and when 
it comes time for you to purchase another pair, you will be more than pleased because the last ones wore so well and gave you so much comfort. 





IMS BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES @g 


CAUTION ! The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price stamped on the bottom, which guarantees full 
value and protects the wearer against high prices and inferior shoes. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES CLAIMED TO BE “JUST AS GOOD” 











W. L. Douglas Shoes are sold through our own retail stores in the principal cities, 
and by 11,000 retail shoe dealers throughout the United States. No matter where you live 
W.L. Douglas Shoes are within your reach. If you do not live near one of our retail 
stores, or your local dealer does not keep W. L. Douglas Shoes, send your order direct to 
WV. LL. Douglas Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass. Cut out the order blank below, 
stating style of shoe desired, pla’ n or cap toe, "medium or light sole. Fill out all the 
measurement blanks. Send Money Order, Express Order, or Cashier’s Check. 
hoes sent direct from factory to wearer, all charges prepaid. 








W.L.DOUGLAS SHOE CO. BROCKTON,MASS. 
OROER FOR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 
Name 
Address 


Ankle— Heel — Instep_ Waist — Ball __ 


Length of Foot_____ a 
Size ent can Width usually worn __ ee& — 


Illustrated Cataiogue mailed free upon request. 
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SK any Bedford man who is the 
best baseball-player his college 
has had, and he will answer, 

without a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘Sid- 
ney Dunham.’’ A quest for details 
puzzles the inquirer. ‘Queer sort of 
star ball-player, that,’’ I thought, 
when I had heard them; and I 
ferreted out his story. 

Dunham was a student primarily, 
it seemed, who had a perfectly normal 
liking for the game, and tried to play 
it in school. At college he failed to 
make a regular place on his freshman 
team. But he stuck to it, and in his 
second year played with more or less 
regularity on the second nine, where 
he was tolerated, because no better 
man appeared. As a junior, he at- 
tained the ‘‘varsity’’ under much the 
same conditions. The only good thing 
the coach of that year had to say about 
him was that he did not get ‘‘rattled’’ 
in a tight place, and that he seemed 
to have a steadying influence on the 
rest of the nine. 

There was a bitter struggle for the 
captaincy at the close of that season. 
When election came, Cameron and 
Willetts fought in a deadlock for 
many ballots. Rather than see his 
rival win, Willetts, in a spasm of 
hopeless rage, threw his strength 
unexpectedly to Dunham. The meet- 
ing had broken up in riot. The 
athletic council, knowing Dunham 
for a boy of character, about whose 
scholarship standing there was no 
doubt, ratified the election. 

Spring practise began in a turmoil. 
Cameron, the disgruntled, did not 
come out at all. Willetts, who had 
caused the mischief, found himself on 
probation; he could not have been 
captain, anyway. To make things 
worse, the ‘‘first-string’’ pitcher, a 
friend of Cameron, quit after a few 
days’ practise. That left Burke, the 
catcher, and Dunham himself the only 
veterans on the team. The new ma- 
terial was ordinary; that was the 
very best that could be said of it. 

The nine—a nine—played its first 
game. It was nervous, disorganized— 
no Bedford team in the memory 


of the college janitor had taken 
such a beating. T H Es 
That evening Dunham was 


trying to forget, —and succeeded 

only in forgetting his Greek v 
composition,—when the coach 

and the manager came in. 

Although he did not know it, 
it seems that interview was 
what made him a great ball-player. Floyd did 
most of the talking. Barnet, the manager, was 
the sort to sit on the window-seat and put in, 
‘“*That’s right!?? ‘‘You see that, don’t you, 
old man?’ ‘* That’s the way we all feel 
about it. ’? 

‘*Pretty tough start, Sid.’’ Floyd pulled a 
long face. He was harrowing the ground, pre- 
paratory to planting his seed. ‘‘Everybody’s 
mighty sore about the game. It raises rats 
with me to turn out such a bum team!’’ 

‘‘T suppose so,’’ said Dunham, dejectedly. 
He was thinking more of the college than of 
the coach. 

‘‘Of course something’s got to be done.’’ 

‘You see that, don’t you, Sid?’’ put in 
Barnet. 

‘I see we need to improve a lot, if that’s 
what you mean. What else can we do? This 
isn’t a league team, where you can go out 
and hire a lot of new men. If Cameron and 
McDougal would come out — 

Yes, that’s it.’? Floyd was quick to seize 
his opportunity thus presented. ‘‘I have some 
reason to think Cameron and McDougal would 
come out again, now that Willetts is out of it, 
ifi—that is —’? 

Dunham sat up straight. 
sign and help put them in?’’ 

Floyd laughed nervously. ‘‘ Well, they 
would, in that case, Sid, if you want to know. 
( have every reason to think they would, both 
of them. And it would be a great thing for 
you to do—the finest sort of sacrifice for you to 
make for the college. Everybody’d think you 
were doing a mighty fine thing. ’’ 

‘How about its being a mighty fine thing 
for them to come out and play, anyhow ?”’ 


a could not help snapping out that 
much 





‘Tf I would re- 





DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 





HE FELT SOMEHOW TIRED AND RATHER USELESS 


finished the sentence. ‘‘ And they’re two, 
anyway, and both stars, and — 

‘*And I’m not,’’ said Dunham, quietly. ‘‘I 
know.’’ He seemed to have grown suddenly 
more mature, more experienced, sober and 
wise, even as Floyd watched him. 
man felt himself put on the defensive. 


who, for a petty spite, has been willing to 
sacrifice the team. I’d do anything in my 
power to make the nine a credit to the college. | 
I’d do this —’”’ 

‘*Well, then —’’ Floyd broke in. 

‘*Wait. I’m not sure that the college, the | 


real college, would think as you do, would | 


think that knuckling down to that sort of spirit 
is creditable. ’’ 

**We’ve got to have a winning team!’’ de- 
clared the-coach. 

Dunham got up and stood with his back to 
the empty fireplace, stretching his arms along 
the mantel. 


‘*No,’’ he said. ‘‘I used to think that; but 


it isn’t so. What we’ve got to have is a| 


creditable team. 

**T know I stand in a dubious light,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘So I’ll say this: If you want any 
other man who is now in the squad, you may 
have my resignation. But’’—he stood a little 


straighter—‘‘I don’t believe I’ll make way for 


Cameron. ’’ 
One look at the boy told Floyd the useless- 
ness of argument. 


with his tongue. His decision seemed as im- 
personal as it was final. 

‘*Then I shall resign myself!’’ cried the 
coach, wrathfully. ‘‘If you want to throw the 
whole season in the ditch, go ahead! I’m| 
done with it. A nice mess you’ll make of it!’’ 


The older | 
**You | 
think I should turn the place over to a man | 


It was as if something | 
bigger than Dunham himself was speaking | 






won’t quit, too,’’ said Dunham, with a touch 
of irony that failed to penetrate. 
‘*Perhaps I have made a mess of it,’’ said 


Dunham, as he turned out the light. ‘But 
somehow it looks so clear to me that way, and 
not clear at all any other.’’ 

He lay awake a long time. And the more 
he thought, the clearer his mind became. The 
| sting Floyd had administered seemed to have 
| wakened all sorts of dormant traits of mind 
and character in the boy. It was near dawn 
| when he went to sleep; but he slept then, like 
|a child, untroubled. 

Floyd did resign, and on the whole, Dunham 
was rather relieved. There was raging in some 
quarters, and the stubborn captain had to hear 
| some bitter words. But, to his surprise, he 
| got a little encouragement and support that 

was comforting. The council accepted Floyd’s 
resignation without demur, and to the general 
undergraduate consternation, gave Dunham 
| permission to take charge of the coaching him- 
self. And a day or two later a junior named 
Bingham, whom the captain barely knew as a 
| sober chap who was working his way through 
college, reported with the squad and asked for 
| a chance to pitch for batting practise. 
**T haven’t been out before,’’ he said, in 


| explanation, ‘‘ because I’ve been too busy 
working. But I think you’re right about this 


|matter, Dunham, and if I’m good enough, 
|T’m willing to let my outside work go this 
spring, for the sake of helping you out.’’ 
Dunham thanked him heartilv—for his spirit, 
rather than for anything he really expected of 
| the recruit. But when the final cut in the 
squad was made, a week later, the newcomer 
was left on it. He had shown himself a better 
pitcher than even the vanished McDougal. 
| Another man left, too, was Smith, a sopho- 


‘Well, it would, of course,’? Barnet came in| If a man can be said to ‘‘flounce’’ out of the | more trying for third, whom Floyd had rather 


again. 
“But they don’t choose to do it,’ Floyd 


|room, Floyd did it. 


Barnet followed more slowly. 


**T hope you | 


| ignored because of his weakness on ground 
balls. Dunham, after spending a half-hour 





with him on two mornings, put him 
in right field for the fourth game of 
the schedule. And with Bingham 


pitching, Bedford broke its string of 
defeats. Smith, who had already 


made two clever sacrifices, drove in 
the winning runs in the eighth, with a 
smashing two-bagger to left. 

Dunham smiled that night, al- 
though his team had made five errors. 

‘*There are two men on the squad, 
though, who bother me,’’ he said. 
The captain had brought Bingham to 
his room for what he called a ‘‘coun- 
cil of war.’’ 

‘*Dorsey and Small ?’’ 

‘* They’re the ones. They can’t 
get it through their heads that Cam- 
eron isn’t an issue any longer. I 
want to be perfectly fair, but I’ve 
got to do the best thing for the nine. 
What do you say?’’ 

‘* Drop them both,’’ was Bing- 
ham/’s unhesitating reply. The spirit 
that had brought him to the team 
carried him far. 

‘*‘Why not compromise ?’’ 

‘*Compromise ?’’ 

‘*Drop one of them. I think I can 
have it out with Dorsey and get him 
to see things straight—if Small goes. ’’ 

‘*Who’ll you put on first ?’’ 

‘*Dorsey.’? The captain chuckled 
at Bingham’s fallen jaw. ‘‘It’s a 
sort of ruse, maybe; but I want to 
keep Dorsey, and keep him with me. 
So I’m bribing him, if you choose, 
with a change from substitute out- 
fielder to regular first - baseman. 
That’s where we need him—and 
he’ll be pleased to pieces !’’ 

The ‘‘ruse,’’ if such it was, at any 
rate worked well. Dunham rid him- 
self of one troublesome malcontent 
and transformed the other into a 
pretty devoted follower. Even the 
stern Bingham admitted the success 
of the move. 

There was another man on the 
squad who gave Dunham uneasiness ; 
but of him nothing was said to Bing- 
ham. 

Burke, the veteran catcher, was 
an irresponsible, red -headed lad, 
impatient of restraint, amiable 
enough so long as he did things 
in his own way. Dunham 
knew that a crisis must come 
with him, and he wanted it to 
come as soon as possible. 

Burke was naturally enough 
a slugger. He took with ill 
grace the captain’s directions 
to ‘‘lay down a bunt”’ or *‘wait 
it out.’’ Dunham tried argument and reasoning 
without avail. Then one day in a game, the 
catcher went to bat, with one out and a man 
at first with definite instructions for the hit- 
and-run. The runner at first started with the 
pitch. Burke lunged at the ball with all his 
might, sending a high fly to the right-fielder, 
who had plenty of time to get it to first fora 
double play. 

When Burke came in the captain went to 
meet him. 

‘*Jimmy,’’ he said, good-humoredly, ‘ 
one too many times.’’ 

Burke started to reply 
Dunham stopped him. 

‘*There isn’t going to be any blowing up, or 
firing from the squad, or anything like that. 
But you and I are going to meet in the gym 
with the gloves after the game. If you heat 
me, you can play your own game the rest of 
the season without a word from me; if I win, 
you’re going to obey to the letter every order I 
give from now on.’’ And Dunham held out 
his hand. 

Burke looked a little bewildered, then he 
laughed. ‘‘Sure thing!’’ he said. ‘‘That’s 
fair.’’ 

They faced each other with the thickly 
padded gloves, and the captain knocked Burke 
down three times. 

‘*T’m your man,’’ said the catcher, when he 
got up from his third descent. ‘‘ You’re 
square, Sid, and you know more than I do. 
Put it there!’? They tore off the gloves and 
shook hands again, and went laughing to 
dinner. 

After that Burke joined the ‘‘board of strat- 
egy,’’ as he called it, that met every night in 
the captain’s room, to plan the campaign. And 
woe to any luckless fellow who missed a signal 
or disobeyed it after that. Between Bingham 
and Burke discipline was rigorous. 

So the captain, by such various means, found 





‘that’s 


belligerently, but 
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IN THE CRIMINAL CLASS # 


HE outside door opened, admitting Mrs. 

Bassett and a fine sweep of the wind, 

that seemed a fitting envelope for her own 
breezy personality. 

‘*There, Isaac Bassett, ’’ she panted, ‘‘I guess 
you’d let folks make off with everything on 
the place before you’d stir a foot to hinder! 
Why couldn’t you come out and heip catch 
’em ??? 

‘*Well,’’ replied Isaac, placidly, as he looked 
up from his newspaper, ‘‘I don’t want to 
waste what little strength I’ve got, hypering 
out after boys that can run faster than I can. 
It’s all well enough to go to the door and 
holler, if you think they are after your apples, 
but when it comes to chasing ’em, why, you 
only get winded without accomplishing any- 
thing. ’’ 

‘‘Humph! I guess I accomplished some- 
thing this time!’’ declared Mrs. Bassett. As 
she spoke she went to the lamp, and care- 
fully examined some object which she held in 
her hand. ‘‘If I didn’t eatch anybody, maybe 
I collected some evidence. What 
do you suppose I’ve got here?’’ 

‘*T d’know,’’ said Isaac, with- 
out taking the trouble to turn his 
head. ‘‘What have ye? Apple 
that’s been bit into?’’ 

‘*Tt’s a silver watch,’’ she 
answered, triumphantly, ‘‘ and 
what’s more, I know whose it is. 
Here’s the initials on the cover: 
G. W. T. That’s George Wash- 
ington Thayer. His grandfather 
gave it to him last Christmas. ’’ 

‘*How came you by it?’’ asked 
Isaac, with some access of interest. 

‘*Well, I met with a fall, and 
weht flat on to the ground; and 
when I put out my hand to save 
myself, it brought up on this 
watch. Georgie must have dropped 
it out of his pocket, climbing the 
fence. And let me tell you, he’ll 
eat some pretty humble pie before 
he gets it again. I’m going to 
make an example of him. I’ll 
show him up for a thief right 
before his grandfather, that thinks 
he’s such a saint; and I d’know 
but I’ll have the constable after 
him—miserable little tyke!’’ 

‘*T d’know as I’d be too hard 
on the boy,’’ interposed Isaac, 
mildly, ‘‘and I guess I shouldn’t call him a 
thief, exactly. Boys have always hooked 
apples more or less, I guess, ever since there 
were apples—and boys. Of course Georgie 
was wrong, and he ought to be labored with, 
no doubt; but I don’t believe he realized that 
he was doing anything criminal. ’’ 

‘*Well, he was!’’ said Mrs. Bassett, severely. 
‘*Hooking apples, as you call it, is stealing, 
and stealing is a crime. I don’t make any 
distinction. One kind of stealing is as bad as 
another. ’’ 

‘*Maybe you are right, mother,’’ said Isaac, 
‘*but lots of people don’t seem to think so. I 





DRAWN BY C. 


“ THERE!” 


was just reading here 
about a lady—society 
lady, she was — that 
got caught muitos home some finery from 
foreign parts. Now that lady wouldn’t pick a 
pocket, or rob a bank, not if she had ever so 
good a chance, ’’ 

‘*T d’know as smuggling is stealing, exactly,’’ 
suggested Mrs. Bassett, thoughtfully. 

‘*Yes, it is—one kind ; only instead of stealing 
from just one person, it’s stealing from millions 
of ’em—a whole countryful, so to speak.’’ 

‘*Well, I can say that I never smuggled, 
neither did I ever take the value of a cent that 
didn’t belong to me,’’ declared Mrs. Bassett. 

‘“*Then, right here in this same paper,’’ 











HE EXCLAIMED. 


continued Isaac, ‘‘is an account of a post-office 
robbery. Now there’s lots of folks that 
wouldn’t do that, but would rob the govern- 
ment by contriving to send things through the 
mail without paying the lawful postage. ’’ 

At this point Mrs. Bassett was apparently 
willing to let the subject drop. But after a 
long silence, she asked, with some hesitation: 

**Do people ever get into trouble sending 
things through the mails without paying the 
right postage on ’em?’’ 

‘Surely they do, if they get caught. Who- 
ever knowingly conceals matter of a higher 
class in that of a lower class, and deposits it for 


‘Robbins EES os. Ye << 


‘conveyance by mail at less than the lawful rate, 





“YOU CAN SEE FOR YOURSELF.” 


- 





is liable to a fine of ten dollars. That’s law.’’ 

Mrs. Bassett said nothing, but her thoughts 
were very active. She regarded her husband 
as a high authority in ‘legal matters, and she 
perceived, to her deep chagrin, that the law, 
as he had expounded it, placed her clearly in 
the criminal class. That very afternoon she 
had mailed to her daughter in Vermont a copy 
of the Greenville Clarion, a tiny pair of socks, 
and the briefest possible message, breathing 
love and kisses ; and baby’s socks and the little 
note had been placed within the newspaper, 
with a one-cent stamp on the outside to pay 
for the transportation. 

She had really thought nothing of it at the 
time, but now, as she reflected on 
the matter, she could hardly say 
that she had transgressed entirely 
through ignorance. Else why had 
she taken pains to wrap up those 
socks so that they would not attract 
attention? As she lay awake that 
night, she was not thinking of 
Georgie and her apple-tree. She 
was considering how best she 
eould make her peace with the 
government, from which she had 

ilfered. 


Pp 

In the morning, after she had 
washed her dishes and Isaac had 
gone to his work, she set ‘out for 
the post-office, firm of purpose, 
although faint at heart. Hitherto 
she had felt very little veneration 
for the postmaster—a fussy, opin- 
ionated old gentleman with whom 
she had had many a controversy 
in regard to delays in the receipt 
of her mail. But now she thought 
of him as a judge, before whom it 
was going to be very difficult to 
state her case. 

She had taken with her a dime, 
hoping that the government would 
be satisfied with the payment of 
the deficiency in postage. But 
she also had drawn from her 
fund of egg and fruit money ten one-dollar 
bills, in case the law would be appeased with 
nothing less than the full penalty for her 
offense. At the post-office, she found several 
villagers, ostensibly waiting for the mail. This 
was embarrassing ; she wished to speak to the 
postmaster alone. But that alert officer saved 
her the trouble of introducing her errand. 

**O Mrs. Bassett,’’? he cried, as he caught 
sight of her, ‘‘you’re the very person that I 
want to see! Wait one minute.’’ He limped 
over to the back of the office, and returned 
with a parcel that she recognized only too well. 

‘*Ever see that before?’’? he asked, with a 


knowing grin. ‘‘You were going to send it 
with a one-cent stamp. Now let’s look into 
this a little.’’ 

The bystanders gathered round with interest, 
and the floor seemed to be sinking under the 
poor woman’s feet. The postmaster adjusted 
his spectacles, and blowing the dust from the 
seales on the counter, placed the package in 
question thereon. 

‘*There!”? he exclaimed. ‘‘You can see for 
yourself. It weighs a leetle strong five ounces ; 
and you can’t send but just four ounces of 
newspaper for a cent. In such cases we com- 
monly send a notice to the addressee to furnish 
the extra postage; but knowing this was fronr 
you, —from the handwriting, and its being 
for your daughter in Vermont, —why, I 
thought I’d hold it until I saw you. 

‘*Good many people make that same mis- 
take, mailing papers,’’ he added, genially. 

‘*May—may I take it back?’’ faltered Mrs. 
Bassett. 


‘“‘Why, yes, of course,’’ said the postmaster, 
in surprise, ‘‘but you don’t need to. Just pay 
me a cent, and I’ll clap on another stamp and 
send it along.’’ 

**T think I’ll take it, if you please,’’ said 
Mrs. Bassett; and grasping the parcel eagerly, 
she hurried from the office. 

**Now don’t that beat all!’’ exclaimed the 
postmaster to the witnesses of the affair. ‘‘ Hop- 
ping mad because I held up that paper, as it 
was my bounden duty todo! That’s just the 
way with some people; they blame me for all 
the rules and regulations, as if I was the gov- 
ernment myself. Well, that one-cent stamp 
was canceled, anyway, and it’s a dead loss to 
her. If folks want to bite off their nose so 
sharp to spite their face, I don’t know as I can 
prevent ’em!’’ 

Needless to say, Mrs. Bassett’s state of mind, 
as she wended her homeward way, was quite 
different from the postmaster’s conjecture. 
But there was still another errand to be done 
before she could be entirely at peace. Accord- 
ingly, a little later she knocked at the door of 
the grammar-school, and asked to see Master 
George Thayer. 

Georgie’s face became ashy pale, under its 
spatter of freckles, when he came into the 
entry and recognized his visitor. But there 
was no cause for alarm. Mrs. Bassett had 
merely come to restore the lost watch, which 
she did with a pleasant word of caution not to 
lose it again. And the only circumstance that 
seemed to connect her call with apples in any 
way was her presenting Georgie with two or 
three tempting specimens of the fruit from her 
own jealously guarded tree. Grateful for her 
escape from the consequences of her transgres- 
sion, she considered it only fair that Georgie 
also should be let off without punishment or 
direct rebuke. 

Hard measures, probably, were not neces- 
sary in either case. 

At any rate, Georgie has not again trespassed 
on Mrs. Bassett’s premises, nor is it likely 
that that good lady will ever again find herself 
in the criminal class. 





himself—a third of the season gone—with a 
team that, whatever its technical shorteomings, 
was whole-heartedly with him. Things began 
to go more smoothly, and the team began to 
win—not always, but most of the time. 

Then Dunham, having won these battles, 
found his hardest one still ahead of him. 

One afternoon he stopped on the way from 
practise to watch the exciting finish of a class 
game. And he went on to his room, a quarter 
of an hour later, knowing that he had just 
discovered the best infielder in college. 

Borland, the sophomore captain and second- 
baseman, had unmistakably brought his team 
through a winner partly by his own batting 
and fielding, but mostly by that strange ‘‘base- 
ball sense’’ that made all his plays look easy, 
by putting him always in the right place half 
a second before another would have been 
there. He was rather a slender, even frail 
lad, and Dunham remembered that his appar- 
ent lack of muscle had been the reason for 
Floyd’s abrupt dismissal of him in the early 
spring practise. 

Bingham and Burke would not come in for 
the board meeting till nine o’clock. Before 
that time Dunham fought the hardest fight of 
all. 

He knew at the beginning how it was coming 
out. The end was clear as crystal, but it took 
all his grit to make himself look at it squarely. 
He knew that without a shadow of doubt he 
was himself the weakest player of the Bedford 
infield, and he knew without a shadow of 
doubt that he must find a place for Borland in 
that infield. He went over the whole thing 
time after time, weighing the possible value 
of his own presence on the field as against the 
sophomore’s skill, dissecting every argument 
for or against himself with the same impersonal 
power that Floyd had seen, that Burke had 
recognized—and the answer was always the 
same. 

‘*No use,’’? he thought. 
way for me to get by.’’ 

His mind was made up when Bingham and 
Burke came in, and he told them. 

Burke burst out in wild, incredulous protest, 
while Bingham looked at him soberly, then, 


‘*There isn’t any 





to Dunham’s surprise, came over and put his 
hand on the captain’s shoulder. 

‘*Are you quite sure about this ?’’ 

Dunham smiled up at his sober face. 
sure,’’ he said. 

Bingham’s fingers tightened on his shoulder, 
but he did not say anything more. 

And by and by he helped quiet Burke down 
—which was the biggest help he could give 
the captain just then, for the Irish boy was 
almost in tears with rage and loyalty, and in- 
coherently threatening to ‘‘go out and smash 
young Borland’s leg’’ as a desperate cure for 
the situation. 

Borland was called out with the squad the 
next day and given a trial at second. ‘‘In case 
I need a substitute,’? Dunham told the team. 
The last hope left him when he watched the 
boy at work, saw how much more smoothly 
the play went, how brilliant the newcomer 
was, and at the same time how intelligently 
he fitted into what had become the complex 
mechanism of the infield. ‘‘The coaching-lines 
for me,’? Dunham said, with a sorry little 
laugh, as Bingham joined him there. 

The pitcher nodded. ‘‘You were right, I 
guess, Dunham.’’ 

The Bedford nine had two championship 
series to play—two games in three with Corliss 
and Drayton. It was not really until the first 
of these—when they met Corliss on the 
enemy’s grounds—that the team showed its 
final form. That game was fairly close, but 
in the second Bedford ran away from the other 
team. Since there was no third game neces- 
sary, there was a chance for a good rest before 
the first meeting with Drayton, much stronger 
that year than the Corliss team. 

So Bingham was fresh and at his best again, 
and Drayton went down before him, fighting 
gamely, but beaten. But in the last inning 
a swift-pitched ball struck him on the con- 
tracted muscles of his right arm. Dunham 
took him out instantly, and Bradley finished 
the inning. 

The pitcher’s injury seemed to respond to 
treatment, and he went into the next game 
confidently—or, at least, with outward confi- 
dence. He knew, as the team did, that Bradley 


**Quite 





could not take his place against Drayton, fight- 
ing in the last ditch. 

Crouched on the coaching-lines inning after 
inning, the captain watched the game go by. 
The fine instrument he had made responded 
to his touch as readily as if it had been a 
violin upon which he played. 

But inning after inning he watched Bingham 
grow weaker, and the shadow of pain appear 
and deepen on his face. Yet the courage of 
the man was magnificent. ‘‘Making them 
hit it,’’ relying on the team behind him, Bing- 
ham pitched as few balls as possible. The 
seventh, the eighth inning passed; Drayton 
was still a run behind, but growing ever more 
threatening. In the eighth only Borland’s 
clever turning of a double play stopped what 
looked like a fatal batting rally. 

But in the first half of the ninth the storm 
broke. Bingham was steady as ever—they 
hit him, that was all. Six hits rattled off the 
Drayton bats, five runs came tumbling in, and 
the stands were in an uproar. 


hurried throw was a bit high; his long slide 
was beyond the fielder’s reach. 

Dorsey raised a high-curving foul, which 
the right-fielder foolishly caught, and Bacon 
came like a shadow across the plate. But 
Bedford was still two runs behind, the bases 
were empty—and two out! 

**Wait!’’ signaled Dunham. Burke grinned 
at him grimly—and waited. He got his base. 
The infield stayed back for the play at first, 
and Souther, short-stop and sprinter, tipped 
the ball softly toward third. The baseman 
came rushing in on it, but his throw was too 
late. Souther, plunging feet first, was indis- 
putably safe. And meanwhile Burke, starting 
with the pitch, had gone straight on to third. 
The startled short-stop could not handle the 
first-baseman’s hurried throw in time to get 
him. 

‘*Wait!’’ signaled the captain. 

The Drayton pitcher, unsteadied a little by 
events, could not get the ball over for Stone. 

And Smith, Floyd’s outcast, was the next 


The captain was waiting for his men when | batter. 


they came in to the bench. With a laugh, a 


“Wait |”? signaled Dunham, for the last 


pat on the shoulder, a word of direction, he | time. 


went down the line, then trotted out to his 
place in the coacher’s box. This inning would 
show if he had failed; whether they won or 
not, this inning would show the team! 

Miller was up. ‘‘Wait!’’ signaled Dunham, 
and Miller waited, although he was finally 
called out on strikes. But he and the captain 
smiled at each other reassuringly. Dahlgren, 
the fast third-baseman, was next. ‘‘ Wait !”’ 
signaled the captain again. And Dahlgren 
waited—to better effect, for he got his base. 

Bacon came up. The captain dropped on 
one knee and waved his hand. Dahlgren was 
off like a streak, and slid neatly behind the 
baseman—safe. He was up ina flash. Dun- 
ham stood up. Bacon drove the next ball 
sharply to right; the fielder, coming in fast, 
made a fine stop. Dahlgren sprinted hard past 
third, slowed up, drew a throw to that base, 
then dashed home. Bacon, paying attention 
to nothing but the captain’s signals, had never 
stopped running. He was nearly at third 
when the startled catcher discovered him.. The 





The Drayton pitcher gave him two balls, 
then a called strike; then Smith fouled one, 
another strike. Then the pitcher ‘‘wasted 
one,’’? in vain. ‘‘ Three and two!’’ called 
Dunham, his voice rasping just a little. 

With the pitcher’s motion all three of the 
runners were off. The pitcher had to ‘‘put it 
over.’”? Smith did not hit it hard; but his 
short, sharp swing drove it swiftly down the 
‘groove’? and over third base. By the time 
the ball passed out of the diamond, Stone was 
turning second and Burke had scored. Souther 
came sprinting in at his heels. 

“Go on!’’ signaled the captain, and Stone 
never slackened in his rush for the plate. 
Smith’s hit was only a long single; but the 
left-fielder had to run almost to the foul-line 
to get it, and with the runners already under 
way, it was long enough. 

The captain waited only for the umpire’s 
assuring signal; then he walked slowly toward 
the bench. It was over, and he was satisfied ; 
the men had played wonderfully well. But 
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they had done it; he felt somehow tired and |shrieked, as it came. ‘‘Here he is! Don’t |for ‘‘ soft -billed’’ birds —robins and other | the attractiveness of every home: ‘‘The birds 


rather useless. 


talk about us! Hurray for Dunham!’’ 


| thrushes, bluebirds, orioles and grackles, cedar 


singing gaily that came at my call.’’ These 


Suddenly he felt Bingham’s arm on his| And after him came the others, Smith and | waxwings, vireos, catbirds, brown thrashers, | are tame from the start, if they can be caught 


shoulder; the junior’s stern face was working | Dorsey at their head, stirred to great things, wrens, and others. To a certain extent, they | without being frightened. 


oddly. 


even in a game, by one man’s example—and 


‘“‘Dunham, Dunham, don’t you think we | knowing he had done it. 
| And after that the avalanche of the stands. | although for these latter, potato-beetles are | lowing one about the garden and clamoring to 


know ?’”’ he cried. 


Then a red-headed, dusty tornado burst upon 
| not play. 


them. ‘‘Here’s the man who won it!’ it 


TAMING A 





Cufton F Slod§e 


So that is the story of the captain who did 
The best one of them all! 


BI 
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HE American par- 
tridge, or ruffed 
grouse, is com- 
monly considered un- 
tamable. I have had an 
adult bird, the day it 
flew into Worcester, wild 
from the woods, sitting 
on my knee, eating Del- 
aware grapes from my 
hand. 
The bird had flown 
against a window, as 


(Ripon); Ph. D. 
professor of biology 


beings and birds and 





CLIFTON F. HODGE, A.B. 


president American Nature-Study Soci- 
ety, 1909; member of many scientific 
societies ; author of “ Nature Study and 
Life,” and “Civic Biology.” He has 
led young people to study the common 
animals and plants as they live and do 
their work, and has brought out especially 


the economic relation between human 


in hot weather, and may 
be depended upon to 
draw all the birds in the 
neighborhood to our 
window sooner or later. 
Then if they find food 
and a place to nest, they 
are likely to spend the 
season with us. The 
“cup of cold water in 
the name of a disciple’ 
has a deep significance ; 
and to ourselves there 
comes the keenest delight 


(Johns Hopkins) ; 
in Clark University ; 


beasts. 








many birds do, and I 
had received word by telephone early in the | 
morning. I was unable to go after it, however, 
until about five o’clock in the evening; and in 
the meantime I had developed a plan by which 
to give my theory of bird-taming a severe test. 

In the fall these birds seem to relish grapes 
above every other food. I have no doubt that | 
if one would sit by a path in the woods he} 
could soon have the wild partridges, as they | 
came by, stopping to eat grapes from his hands. 
My plan was to remove the partridge from | 
the basket, slowly and with great care in hold- | 
ing the wings, so as not to permit the bird 
even to begin to flutter or struggle. This I 
did with my right hand, placing it on my 
knee, surrounded by my own flock of tame 
birds, while I held the clusters of ripe grapes 
in my left. 

I had purposely refrained from feeding any 
grapes that day, so that my birds would be 
hungry for them; and as they crowded round, 
a sharp bill now and then wounded a grape, 








OLD ROBIN TAMED TO FEED FROM 
THE HAND. 


and I would touch the side of the wild bird’s 


bill with the luscious drops. It had been kept 
in a basket all day, and was both hungry and 
thirsty, and almost immediately began eagerly 
eating the grapes with the rest. I turned my 
hand so that the others could not reach them, 
and it sat there on my knee and finished the 
grapes. 

As it took the last grape in its bill, it looked 
up into my face, and our eyes met for a quiet 
second. Then it hopped from my knee and 
hid in the thick shrubbery of the enclosure. 
But it had learned its lesson well, and came 
to feed with the rest from that day. The 
picture taken a few days later shows this 
same bird as it hopped to the boy’s knee to 
feed. There was nothing difficult or strange 
about the performance; but if the bird had 
been thoroughly frightened at first, probably a 
year of careful handling would not have oblit- 
erated the impression from the sensitive brain. 

bird and supplies its wants, any one 


G who can resist the monkey-like impulse 
to **grab,’’ can tame all birds that have not 
been made unnaturally wild, as fast as they 
come his way. The problem of attracting the 
birds about our homes and of taming them 
becomes simply that of furnishing the things 
they need. These are food, pure and constant 
water for drinking and bathing, and a place to 
nest, with preferred nesting materials in special 
cases. Add to these—possibly the most vital 
of all—a sense of security and safety from 
natural enemies, for both themselves and their 
— and we have ideal conditions to begin 
with, 

The drinking- and bathing-fountain, with 
water always fresh and so placed as to be safe 
from the eats, is the greatest of all attractions 


Food, Water and Nest. 
IVEN thus, something which attracts the 





. as we watch the thirsty 
birds come to drink and bathe. Without the 
fountain to bring them to my study window, 
many of my closer bird friendships could never 
have been formed. 


A Pan of Mud. 


illustrate: the robins, which, we have 
every reason to believe, come back to us 
each successive spring, could never have 
formed the evident attachment for the place 
which they have without the water they use so 
constantly. For them, too, at the boy’s sugges- 
tion, we have added a home-making conve- 
nience, a pan of mud, and it is most amusing to 
see them gather the heavy loads in their bills. 
They do not carry them farther than necessary, 
either, and in the hawthorn which shades the 
fountain, in the cherry-trees back of the house 
and in the maples in front appear the interest- 
ing nests, which so soon overflow with the 
fuzzy - headed, wide-eyed, speckle - breasted, 
bobtailed youngsters, which learn to join us at 
breakfast, dinner and supper on the porch, 
and meet us in the garden, fluttering their 
wings and begging to be fed. Certainly noth- 
ing adds the spice of utter deliciousness to life 
outdoors in the garden like this relation to the 
birds. 

The first bird bath I had by my study 
window consisted of nothing else than two old 
tin pans transformed into rough stone basins 
with a little cement and some pebbles. The 
basins are all the better after the tin rusts out 
and peels off. 

Later we built a rockery, with many chinks 
between the stones to hold ferns and mosses, 
columbine and violets, and with two cement 
basins arranged to catch and detain the water, 
and two larger pools set in the ground at the 
base for pitcher-plants and cardinal-flowers. 
Nor has the special chink been forgotten for 
robin-nest mud. The fountain is the one in- 
dispensable piece of bird-taming apparatus 
about the place. To even hint at its many 
delights and possibilities would require a special 
article. 

Birds are winged appetites, and a food of 
which they are desperately fond will rarely 
fail to attract them to our hands. I often 
say the most important thing for a child to 
learn about taming birds is how to raise meal- 
worms. 


The Fastidious Robin. 


HE robin shown on the window-sill used to 
come regularly for these delicacies, and on 
one occasion gave me a decisive opinion 

of his preferences. I tossed him an earthworm 
instead. He looked at it and then at me, not 
offering to touch it, and hopped a little closer. 
I threw him another earthworm, and he ignored 
it with a look of disappointment. I dropped 
a third worm directly under his bill. Again 
he looked at it and at me, then deliberately 
picked it up in his bill, and gave his head a 
vicious twitch, which threw the worm far off 
in the grass. Then once more he looked up 
at me, as much as to say, ‘‘I can get all of 
those I want; that isn’t what I keep you round 
here for.’” So I tossed him the meal-worms, 
and he ate his fill. 

Whole families of bluebirds, with their two 
broods of young ones, have been won in the 
same way. They were seen at the fountain 
first; meal-worms were snapped from the win- 
dow to driveway, then closer, then left on 
window-sill, and finally held in the hand. In 
this way you may have a free, never-caged 
bluebird perching on your thumb to warm her 
toes of a cold April morning. 

Of course the food we use with which to 
attract and tame must be not only one which 
the bird prefers; it must also be something 
which it cannot find in abundance elsewhere. 
In general, meal-worms are just such a food 


| attract song sparrows and chipping sparrows, 


and are much liked by rose-breasted grosbeaks, | 


likely to be much 
| cheaper, and do about 
as well. 

In order to enjoy a 
successful season with 
an abundance of tame 
birds about the house 
and garden, it is best 
to begin operations very 
early, when the birds 
are ravenous from the 
severe strain of migra- 
| tion and food is scarce 

at best. If at this time 
we start the fountain, 
and if we do not have 
meal-worms, place on 
ja shelf close to the 
| water some bits of 
brown bread, crumbled 
suet, or a small portion 
of hash or Hamburg 
steak, a goodly number 
| of birds may be induced 
to remain until insect 
food becomes abundant 
— which means that 
their services are needed in the garden, and 
| that they will repay many fold our slight effort 
in their behalf. 

Humming-birds are at once the easiest of all 
birds to tame, and the most delightful of 
friends. Celia Thaxter had them alighting on 
her hands as she gathered the flowers in her 
island garden ; and we all may have them sitting 
| on our fingers to sip honey from the horn of a 
| nasturtium, to ‘‘prune their sunny feathers, ’’ 
cocking their little eyes at us while they reach 
one tiny foot up under their wings to scratch 
their heads —as soon as we get civilized 
enough. 

The humming -birds are attracted to the 
fountain, where they may be seen to bathe by 
| dashing back and forth through the drops that 
| fall from one basin to the other; but for them 
we must have a pot or two of fuchsias well in 
| bloom by the first of May, and I also like to 
| have a gorgeous pot of dwarf nasturtiums 
| ready for them as soon as they arrive. 








Honey and Humming-Birds. 
E can add to the attraction by dropping 
W honey into the flower tubes. Then, 
throwing open the flower window, we 
can greet them with a feast which makes them 
| our willing captives for the summer. As they 
grow tame and associate the honey with flowers 
held in our hands, we can readily accustom 
them to drinking from a vial kept filled with 
honey and hung in a convenient window, and 

so insure them a more permanent and abun- | 

dant supply. 

Young birds of all kinds which try their 
wings too soon, and which if left are likely 
to be devoured by cats, form a large stock 
from which the boys and girls might soon 
develop a race of tame birds that would add to 








BOY HOLDING DEAD MOTHER BIRD 
AND TWO YOUNG ONES. 





RUFFED GROUSE FEEDING FROM 
THE HAND 


This can almost 
always be done with care and a little patience, 
and in a day or two the fledgling will be fol- 


be fed. The trick con- 
sists mainly in learning 
to slip the hand under 
the bird gently, rather 
than in ‘‘grabbing’’ it 
—a process which must 
seem to a little bird like 
being swallowed alive. 
Then if we let it perch 
freely on the hand, in- 
stead of trying to hold 
it closely, while it is 
being fed, its confidence 
in us is soon absolute. 

Good foods for fledg- 
lings are bread and 
milk, or even bread 
moistened with water, 
plain custard, made by 
beating an egg with half 
a cup of milk and seald- 
ing,—an excellent food 
for young birds, —ba- 
nanas, grasshoppers, 
meal-worms and *‘ants’ 
eggs’’ for almost all 
F young birds ; of course, 
earthworms for robins, and berries of all sorts 
in season for variety, fed sparingly, at least 
until the birds are fully fledged. 

Nestlings require a diet rich in animal matter 
with which to make their growth, even if the 
old birds subsist mainly on seeds or fruit. 
Then, too, every morsel for some days after 
the young leave the nest must be literally 
stuffed into the open mouth. No matter what 
variety or how much food we pile in front of a 
fledgling, it is almost sure to die of starvation 
unless it is actually fed. We must bear in mind 
that the little creature is only a few days—ten 
or fifteen, perhaps—out of the egg-shell, and 
that all it has learned to do in this short time 





BLUEBIRD WARMING HER FEET. 


is to sit in the nest and open its mouth when 
it sees food coming its way. Few human 
youngsters can make their own living after as 
many years of training and experience. 

Young birds, too, need to be fed very often, 
—about once an hour, at least, for the first few 
days,—and they are almost starving every 
morning by sunrises We must understand 
these things clearly before we begin, and we 
should not hastily undertake to bring up a 
nestling unless we are prepared to care for it 
properly. 

The best rule is to leave the young ones to 
the care of the parent birds, and to rear by 
hand only those that are hopelessly orphaned 
and would otherwise perish. Unfortunately, 
because of the havoc that cats play even with 
the parent birds in nesting-time, there is no 
lack of orphans. 

Insects, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, cause a damage to farm produce 
and forests of one billion forty-nine million 
five hundred thousand dollars annually. It 
has also been estimated that the birds of 
Massachusetts glean for food each day twenty- 
one thousand bushels of insects; the birds of 
Nebraska, eighty-six thousand bushels; of the 
whole United States, six million bushels daily. 
What would happen if this mass of insect life 
was left to feed and breed? Instead of taking 
about one-tenth of our produce, they would 
get it all. Why not have birds enougli to do 
away with this murderous insect tax? 
| the boys and girls of the country, working 

together, could do this in two or three years. 
As the case stands at present, however, sad 
experience compels me to add, all this splendid 
effort would amount merely to rearing a little 
more cat food. Mr. Forbush followed a cat, 
and saw it empty six nests, catching two of 
the parent birds, in a single day. 

To tame birds for cats to catch is not only 
an abuse of valuable bird life, but heart-break- 
ing discouragement for our children as well. 
The only rule which can offer any solution to 
the present difficulty is that all who keep cats 
care for them properly, retain them upon their 
own premises all the time, and above all, adopt 


The Cat Problem. 


F it was not for the uncontrolled cats, all 
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effective means to prevent them from killing 
birds that are protected by law. When this 
rule comes to be generally adopted, we may 








ly 


event for ladies in French frocks, or an | 
athletic event for a lot of young fellows | 
who don’t know a rake from a pitchfork ?’’ 

The questioner was a tall young man in| 
corduroy trousers and high boots. In the) 
garden Sally Lane was setting out some spice- | 
pink roots. - 

Sally looked up. She had become accustomed | 
to seeing the heir of the house of Burnside | 
thus attired. 

‘*T haven’t the faintest intention of inviting | 
any ladies in French frocks,’’ she replied. *‘Do | 
you know any gentlemen in frock coats who | 
wish to be asked ?’’ 

‘*Plenty, but I’m not asking for invitations 
for them—this time. No, it’s a bunch of the 
Reverend Donald Ferry’s friends 1 want to 
invite. ’’ 

‘The reverend—how odd that sounds! Who 
are they ?’’ 

‘‘Newsboys, bootblacks, office boys, mes- 
senger boys—every kind of boy. He proposes 
to borrow or buy the rakes and pitchforks, 
have out a different set of lads for two days 
running, and present us with 
the labor of the crowd in return 
for the lark he expects it to be 
for them. Janet and Constance 
will supply the lunch. Of course 
the amount of work they’ll do 
isn’t to be reckoned on like that 
of trained hands, but our ten 
acres of hay isn’t a tremendous 
crop, and with Jake Kelly and 
myself to boss the job, we ought 
to get through in respectable sea- 
son, if the weather favors. ’’ 

‘‘Do have them come. Max 
is going to let Bob have his way, 
at last, and leave the office, so 
he’ll be on hand, too. ’’ 

‘*Good! Bob’s been on tenter- 
hooks all the week, I knew, but 
I didn’t know old Max had given 
in. Alec will be the next deserter 
from the ranks of the business 
men. Max may hang on through 
this season and next, but you’ll 
see him with us the third, or I’ll 
sacrifice my hat.’? He surveyed 
the specimen in his hand as he 
spoke. ‘‘A valuable offering it 
would make, wouldn’t it? That 
hat began its career at a univer- 
sity and ends it ona farm. In 
my present state of mind I don’t 
call that a come-down. ’’ 

‘*Don’t you?’’ asked a voice 
behind him, and Jarvis swung 
round, to behold Janet Ferry, 
gloves and weeding implements 
in hand. ‘‘Then I suppose it’s 
not a come-down for my gloves, 
bought in Berlin, worn in 
Vienna, and worn-out in Sally’s 
service in a garden composed 
mostly of weeds. ’’ 

‘*Weeds! Will you have the 
goodness to look at my sweet 
peas ?’’ Sally indignantly waved 
an earth-stained hand toward 
the trellis, where three pink, 
one white and one brilliant crim- 
son blossom flaunted themselves 
in the July sunshine as the first 
blooms of the sweet-pea season. 

‘*T take it back,’’ admitted Janet, ‘‘and I’ll 
call my work ‘cultivating.’ What are you) 
doing, idling here, Mr. Farmer? I thought 
you never allowed a moment to go to waste. ’’ 

“I’m not wasting any now,’’ disputed the 
farmer. ‘‘I merely paused a moment on my 
way to the hay-barn, where I intend to rig up 
a fork for unloading. I’m consulting the lady 
of Strawberry Acres about letting your brother’s 
boys come and rake hay for us. ’’ 

“Oh, yes. He’s full of that plan. I’ll give 
you fair warning, Sally, if you give Don half 
an opening he’ll have you overrun here with 
his protégés. Have you the least idea how 
many men, boys and babies he has on his list ? 
And every one of them is a personal and par- 
ticular friend of his.’’ 

‘*T know he’s a tremendous worker.’’ Sally 
rose to her feet and surveyed the result of her 
labors. ‘They look dreadfully droopy, don’t 
they ?’’ 

‘*You need more water. I’ll get it.”? Jarvis 
picked up her watering-can and was off with it. 

‘*T shall be delighted to have the boys come, 
Janet,’’? Sally went on, heartily. ‘‘I think 
your brother’s work is fine, and if the old farm 
can help in any way I shall be glad.’’ 

“IT thought you were planning to have a 
house-party from town, and I was afraid his 
plans would interfere. ’’ 
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“*T did plan that some time ago, but I like 


have a country freed from many of our worst 
insect pests and transformed into a paradise of 
smiling gardens and friendly, singing birds. 
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this idea much better. What’s the use of 
exerting ourselves to entertain a lot of indiffer- 
ent people when we can give a jolly time to 
the ones who never have any ?’’ 

‘*That’s what Don says. And these boys 
are his special care. He has club-rooms for 
them in the city, and he’s working now to get 
all sorts of additions to it—baths and showers, 
and gymnasium apparatus. ’’ 

They discussed the coming event fully as 
they worked. In the next few days plans 
were carefully perfected with the view of com- 
bining a good time for the young guests with 
the serious purpose of getting the haying done 
as promptly and effectively as possible. 

So on a certain day in early July Jake Kelly 
cut the hay, the entire ten acres. On the 
morning of the next day Ferry’s boys were to 
arrive. 

‘*Wish it were a holiday for me,’’ admitted 
Max, as he left the house to catch his car. 
‘*I’d rather enjoy seeing the mess Ferry and 
Jarve get into with a corps of bootblacks to 
make hay for them. ’’ 

‘*Each of us girls is going to be allowed to 
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drive one load of hay down to the barn!’’ 
called Sally, gaily, from the porch. 

Max waved his hand with a gesture of despair 
as he ran down the driveway, as if to indicate 
that this announcement certainly finished the 
prospect of getting anything done on the farm. 

‘*Don’t mind him,’’ said Jarvis, appearing 
in the doorway behind her. ‘I’m going to 
drive out the Southville road about five miles 
after a hay-fork and tackle I’ve bought of a 
man who’s selling out. We don’t really need 
one with our small crop, but it’s too cheap to 
refuse. Back in a jiffy. Don’t you want to 
go??? 

‘*Thank you, but I’m going on an errand. ’’ 

‘*Which way ?”’ 

‘*‘Down the road—Mrs. Hill’s.’’ 

‘‘Wait a minute and I’ll have you there 
quicker than you can walk.’’ 

He ran in for his driving-gloves and out 
through the back hall to the old carriage-house, 
where the car stood. But with all his haste, 
Sally had reached the driveway and gone a 
rod or two down the road before he overtook 
her. He slowed down at her side. 

‘“‘Why didn’t you wait? Jump in,’ said 
he, ‘tand I’ll have you there in one burst of 
speed. ’” 

Sally stepped up on the running-board, and 
stood there, her arm on the back of the seat. 

‘Get clear in, please,’’? requested Jarvis. 


‘*There’ll be no bursts of speed with you 
standing there.’’ 

‘*] can hold on perfectly well.’’ 

‘*So can the car stand still. 
still till you get in.’’ 

Sally took the seat. 

‘‘Now hurry up,’’ said she. ‘‘There isn’t 
any use of my getting in at all, just for a foot 
or two of ride. ’’ 

The car moved off. ‘‘Let’s make it longer. 
Drive out with me for the fork. We won’t be 
half an hour away, and you can’t have any- 
thing very pressing on hand, with all the 
work you girls have done to get ready for those 
youngsters. ’’ 

He opened his throttle as he spoke, and the 
ear responded. Sally shook her head decidedly. 
‘‘No, no—I’m not going. I said I’d be back 
in five minutes with the big pail Mrs. Hill said 
we might take for the lemonade. ’’ 

‘*They won’t need lemonade for two hours 
yet. Come on—I want company.’’ 

‘*Slow down, please,’’ said Sally, for the 
car was already approaching the farmhouse 
which was her destination. But instead of 
slowing down, Jarvis deliberately increased 
his speed. 

‘*T’m in the habit of doing most things you 
ask me to,’’ said he, ‘‘but this time I’m going 
to have my way. There are plenty of people 
there to finish it all this morning. I’] have 
you back before they miss you,’’ and the car 
shot by the Hill farmhouse. 

Sally sat back silently. Her silence lasted 
so long that Jarvis slowed down a little and 
turned to look at her. 
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‘*What’s the matter?’’ he asked. ‘‘You’re 
certainly not angry with me for 
running away with you?’’ 

She nodded, looking straight 
ahead. This was not like Sally, 
who, although she possessed 
plenty of spirit, was seldom 
known to sulk. 

‘*Well, 1’m sorry if you are— 
but not sorry I ran away with 
you. You can talk to me or not, 
but you can’t get away. I’m 
in too much of a hurry to have 
time to take you back, so I 
can keep you to myself for one 
straight half-hour. And that’s 
—whether you know it or not— 
more than I’ve had for a month 
—six weeks—two months. ’’ 

This declaration unlocked 
Sally’s lips. ‘*How absurd!’’ 
said she, still looking straight 
ahead. 

“It may be absurd, but it’s 
true. You may not have noticed 
it, but it’s true just the same. 
I don’t know whether it’s inten- 
tional on your part or not—and 
I don’t know which I would 
rather have it, that you’ve 
meant to keep away, or that you 
haven’t noticed that you had. 
I think,’’ he added, judicially, 
‘‘that not knowing that you had 
would be much the worse, so I 
choose to think you’ve meant 
to do it, and I want to know 
why.’’ 

He turned and looked at her 
again. 'The cheek next him was 
pink, and momentarily growing 
pinker. Sally murmured some- 
thing which sounded like ‘‘Per- 
fectly absurd !’’ again. But 
Jarvis considered that no answer 
at all. The car began to climb 
a long grade. ‘‘Please tell me,’’ 
he urged. 

‘*There’s nothing to tell, ’’ said 
the girl, reluctantly. ‘‘There 
are ever so many of us now, and 
we’re naturally all together—or 
some of us are together —’’ 

‘*And some of us aren’t,’’ Jarvis broke in. 
But Sally had to have her ‘‘say’’ out. 

‘*We’re just a lot of boys and girls —’’ 

‘‘Are we? I feel rather grown up myself. ’’ 

Sally spoke quickly: ‘‘I’m not. Or at least, 
I don’t want to be. I want to stay a girl—a 
little girl. I would, if I could—just as long as 
| I can. I want to have good times—all to- 
| gether. Not—two and two.’’ The cheek next 
him was a very deep pink indeed now. 

“‘Do I try to make it two and two?”’ 

‘*You seem to.’” 

‘*And you don’t want me to?’’ 

“ee No. ”? 

‘*If I see you alone in the garden, must I go 
and get your Uncle Tim or my mother ?’’ 

‘*Not if you’ll talk sense. ’’ 

‘*T don’t talk sense ?’’ 

“I think you know what I mean. It’s 
|only —’? Sally hesitated; then she went 
| through with it, speaking hastily: ‘‘I don’t 
| want you to bother about me—doing things 
| for me—except as you do them for us all. 
You—you are getting to seem—not like my old 
friend, Jarvis Burnside. And—TI’d rather 
have him back. ’’ 
| Jarvis drove on up the hill steadily, without 
| any further questioning. At last he said, very 
quietly and cheerfully: 

‘All right, Sally.’? 





Then he turned in at the gate. And in less 





than five minutes he was turning out again, 
with the hay-fork and tackle and ropes in the 
bottom of the car. 

The drive back was rather a silent one. 
Jarvis spoke now and then, and Sally replied, 
but it was about things to be seen along the 
wayside, or of the plans for the day. 

When they were at home Sally said, ‘‘ Thank 
you very much!’’ as she jumped out, quite as 
if she had eagerly consented to be taken. 

‘‘Don’t mention it,’? was his response, in 
such an odd tone that she looked at him. 

He was smiling, but not at her,—at the 
driveway before him,—and she could not help 
noting that he did not appear at all crushed by 
anything that had occurred that morning. 

It struck her that he had never seemed a 
stronger or more attractive figure than he 
looked at this moment, sitting at the wheel, 
with the bright July sunlight touching his 
brown cheeks and clean-cut profile. Suddenly 
she wanted to say,. ‘‘You don’t mind, do 
you?’’ with a queer little feeling that he did 
not mind quite enough! 

But the car was already off, and she went 
on into the house with a sense of not feeling 
quite so relieved as might have been expected. 

But she had no time left in which to do any 
thinking about her own affairs. Ferry’s guests 
had arrived, and had taken possession of the 
hay-field. From the kitchen window they 
could be seen, swarming about with rakes and 
pitchforks. There were many more of them 
than could possibly be used to any advantage; 
but as about half of the distant figures appeared 
to be standing on their heads, it might be taken 
for granted that employment of some sort could 
be had for everybody. 

At noon the four girls captured Jake and his 
horses, filled the bottom of the hay-wagon with 
baskets and pails, and were borne up to the 
field, where they were hailed with cheers. 
Under a tall elm, at one side of the scene of 
operations, they spread the luncheon, and a 
motley crowd was presently encamped round 
it. The guests were very plainly all devoted 
friends of the young man who had brought 
them there. 

‘*How long have you known Mr. Ferry?’’ 
Josephine asked one slim, tall lad, with 
black hair drooping over a pair of sharp black 
eyes. 

‘*Oh, ever since he come down our street one 
day an’ asked me ’bout a fellow I knew that 
had just come back from the hospital. Chap 
got run over. Mr. Ferry was afraid he wouldn’t 
have a place to stay in when he got out o’ 
hospital. Nomore he didn’t—till then. After 
that day he did, all right.’’ 

Josephine glanced toward the subject of 
these remarks and then back at the lad, who 
nodded. ‘‘He fixed it,’’ he declared. ‘‘No 
kid goes without some kind of a home, if he 
ean fix things. ’’ 

After luncheon the first load of hay was 
pitched upon the wagon, Jarvis, Jake and 
Ferry wielding the pitchforks and Sally 
driving. A tall boy was stationed at the 
bridle of the colt, which had run away during 
the plowing season, and so could not be trusted 
entirely to Sally, although she begged to be 
allowed to manage him without help. He was 
not exactly a colt, after all, being five years 
old, but he was new in the traces of the work- 
horse, and Jake kept an eye on him. 

‘“*You fellers pitch pretty well for green 
hands,’’ acknowledged Jake, when the load 
was nearly on. He was on the wagon with 
Sally, placing the forkfuls as they were pitched 
up. ‘‘I expected to see one or tother of you 
get winded and go set down under the ellum. 
*Bout the third load’ll get you, though, I 
reckon. ’’ 

The two contestants exchanged laughing 
glances under the forkfuls at the moment lifted 
above their heads. ‘‘This fellow’s a Hercules 
for muscle,’’ said Jarvis to Jake, ‘‘but I’ve 
discovered several places in my anatomy not 
so well developed as they might be. I’m going 
to get after them right away and train them 
up to the standard. My, but it’s a hot day!’’ 

He stood up and wiped his perspiring brow. 

“‘T think it’s deliciously cool,’’ remarked 
Sally, from the top of the load. 

‘It’s perfectly comfortable here!’’ called 
Janet, from the fence near by, where the other 
three girls were perched. 

At this moment a diversion arose. Two of 
the guests, disputing for possession of a pitch- 
fork, both preferring it to.a rake for bunching 
up from the windrows,—being raked by Bob 
with a horse-rake,—had decided to settle the 
matter with their fists. They were pretty 
evenly matched, and a rough-and-tumble fight 
ensued. Ferry stopped to watch the bout and 
see that fair play was enforced. Everybody 
else stopped work also, and stood looking. 

Jake, perhaps the most interested spectator 
in the field, slid down from the load and strolled 
toward the affair. Jarvis, with the precaution 
of a glance round at the wagon, on the top of 
which perched Sally, took a few steps in the 
same direction. It was hot, and he was glad 
of a moment’s respite from his labors. He did 


not see that the lad at the bridle of the ‘‘colt’’ 
had relaxed his hold. 

Suddenly one of the fighters got in a bit of 
unfair work, which called forth a protesting 
shout from the spectators. 

At the shout the colt plunged, carrying his 














mate with him. Sally, although unprepared, | soft mound of the fragrant stuff, the girls fan- 
hung on gallantly to the lines, trying hard to| ning her, Ferry bringing her lemonade from 


pull the pair to a standstill. The ground was 
uneven, and not free from an occasional stone. 


the pail, and Jarvis watching her with his 
heart in his eyes—only, fortunately, consider- 


The wagon had not gone its own length before | ing the conversation of the morning, her own 


a shriek from the girls on the fenee had brought 
Jarvis, Jake and Ferry to the right-about, and 
all three rushed for the horses’ heads. 


But they were too late to prevent the acci- | and Sally shook her head each time, until at | 


eyes were too full of sticks to see. 
‘*You’re not hurt anywhere, dear?’’ one or 
| other of the girls asked her at close intervals ; 


dent which is always liable to happen in a_/ last she was able to clear her throat enough to 


hay-field, particularly when the driver is a | murmur, “Only my feelings. 


It was so— 


novice. The right front wheel swerved into | silly—of me!’ 
a hollow, the wagon tipped, the colt plunged | ‘*Tt was much worse than silly—of us,’’ 


again. 

Sally slipped, and tried to throw herself 
down in safety upon the top of the load, but 
it slid with her, and in an instant the specta- 
tors and the three dashing to the rescue saw 
the whole load go like a green mountain to the 
ground, covering Sally from sight. 

Now a forkful of hay is light, but a load of 
the fragrant stuff is very heavy, and very 
smothery, and it depends entirely upon where 
the victim lands under such an avalanche 
whether the matter is serious or otherwise. 
For a minute nobody could be sure just where 
the slender, blue-clad figure might be. The 
hearts of them all were in their throats as the 
men tore at the hay with their hands. Jarvis 


| vowed Donald Ferry, his face a deep red with 
heat and anxiety, his breath still a trifle 
labored with the furious exertion of the rescue. 

But in a very short time she was all right 
again, and sitting up on her hay throne, 
watching the wrecked load being pitched back 
upon the wagon. 

The horses had not got far away, for a 
dozen boys had set after them, headed by the 
tall youth, and the bootblacks and newsboys 
had proved themselves decidedly more efficient 
at stopping runaways than at making sym- 
metrical hayecocks. 

“Tf you have any regard for my pride,’’ 
said Sally, suddenly, when the load was half 
replaced, ‘‘you’ll let me drive down to the 


thundered at the tall lad, who seized upon a | barn. 


pitchfork, ‘‘Don’t touch it with that!’’ 

He was blaming himself savagely as he 
worked for leaving the girl for an instant, 
under such conditions. Ferry was calling, 
*-Don’t be frightened! We’ll have you out in 
a minute !’’ 

It was Jarvis who, with a hoarse ejaculation 
of thankfulness, came first upon a fold of the 
blue skirt. She had not been under the heav- 
iest part of the load, and doubtless it was only 
the smother of the hay which kept her from 
calling out—if the fall itself had not hurt her. 
In a minute more they had her out, very red 
and choky, her eyes blinded with dust, her 
curls full of hay-seed; and she was lying on a 
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Tanklin Welles 


HE newly arrived engineer of Division 
T Number 4 of the D. & N. P. had settled 

himself at work in his tent. His rough 
table was spread with blue-prints and profile 
drawings, over which he and Lowry, his 
assistant, were laboring when a tall figure 
darkened the single opening of the tent, and a 
voice, harsh and aggressive, broke in upon 
their work. 

“Say, young feller, be you the boss o’ these 
diggin’s ?’’ 

The engineer looked up to see a pair of steel- 
blue eyes glowering at him over a grizzled 
beard. The angular, raw-boned mountaineer 
to whom the eyes belonged did not present a 
pleasing picture, and his manner, as he leaned 
upon the muzzle of a rifle, was so insolent that 
the engineer suddenly found it amusing. 

He laughed, and bent over his table again. 
‘This is my busy day, stranger,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I need all the light I can get out of that 
opening. ’” 

None too tenderly Lowry kicked him on the 
shin. ‘‘Great Scott, Wilmot,’’ he whispered 
under his breath, ‘‘you’ll just have to be civil 
to old Runkle !’’ 

But their caller had already taken offense. 
When the engineer, in response to Lowry’s 
vigorous hints, looked up to make inquiry, he 
was met by a blaze of wrath. 

‘*Reckon you’ll find me in your light a right 
smart, Mr. Tenderfoot!’? the man shouted, 
shaking a knotted fist. ‘‘ Reckon you’re 
havin’ that outfit down thar fill up Dry Fork 
cattle crossin’ with rocks? Wal, right thar 
you’re up agin ol’ Bill Runkle a-plenty. 

‘‘Now you kin put in a fifty-foot under-track 
crossin’ on Dry Fork, or I’ll put in dynamite 
an’ blow the whole dump down thar to 
Jericho!” 

And snorting with wrath, the big man 
shouldered his rifle and marched away. 

The amused engineer turned to Lowry, who 
had been on the job with his predecessor. 

‘*What does it mean?’? grunted the subordi- 
nate. ‘‘Just this: that crossing of old Bill’s 
drove Allen off and got you the job. 

“Old Bill’s boss of this range, all right— 
owns ten thousand cattle, with a dozen crack 
shots for riding ’em. He’s driven off every 
rustler and squatter that’s tried to stop on Dry 
Fork. When permanent survey was made 
through here, the engineers, just to get rid of 


trouble, promised the old man an under-track | pools of Dry Fork. 


crossing at the Dry Fork dump. 


‘AS you’ve seen on your profile, there’s an | been leveled in this manner. 


eighteen-foot-arch culvert to go in there, and 
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The three men stopped and looked at her. 

‘*That’s mighty plucky of you, Miss Sally,’’ 
declared Donald Ferry, ‘‘but if you have any 
regard for our feelings —’’ and he let an 
eloquent shake of the head finish his sentence 
for him. 

Jarvis said nothing, but a certain peculiar 
set of his jaw as he went on with his pitching 
spoke volumes. 

As for Jake Kelly, ‘‘I reckon, miss,’’ said 
he, ‘‘if you ride on that load o’ hay again 
to-day, it’ll be because them two’s rendered 
incompetent o’ action! And they don’t look 
much as if paralysis would set in yet a while!’’ 
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of the rock culvert, taking 
Wilmot’s advice, laid in a 
stock of rifles and went on 
with their work, which in- 
cluded rip-rapping with rock 
a long line of high grade. 

But the subcontractors of 
the earthworks had mostly 
finished their lighter jobs 
and had moved on, thus 
leaving continuous sections 
of grade—finished and paid 
for—unprotected. Over these 
earth embankments Run- 
kle’s great herds were driven 
openly, leveling hundreds of 
yards of costly road-bed. 

Reports of this grade de- 
struction reached the engi- 
neer quickly, but from the 
first, and to the surprise of 
his assistants, the young 
man ,made no comment— 
showed no surprise or even 
impatience. 

In riding the line, how- 
ever, he had all the regular 
over-track crossings—one of 
fifty feet in each mile— 
posted with guide - boards 
and fended with stout sec- 
tions of pele fenee; and he 
carefully booked the num- 
bers of the destroyed grade 
sections. 

The destruction of earth- 
works went on until, alto- 
gether, about two miles of 
‘‘dump’’ had been leveled 
nearly to the ‘‘ barrow pits.” ‘‘ Ol’ Bill’s | 
putting it all over Wilmot and the D. & N. P.,’’ 
said the workers on bridges and in the rock | 
cuts. 

One of these rock cuts was long and deep, 
curving about the top of a limestone ridge. 
At one end a heavy dump was being built by 
the carting out of blasted rock. 

In the center the loose rock was piled in 
waste heaps outside, and at the other end of 
the cut a light grade extended along the ridge 
to a lower cut beyond. Across this low grade 





| 


a considerable string of cattle trailed, coming 
down off the foot-hills daily, to water at the 





A quarter of a mile of embankment had 
But aside from 
a posted crossing, where timbers served the | 


there’s going to be a hot time before we’re | cattle as rubbing-posts, no attempt had been 


through with it.’’ 
“So it’s a case of squatter sovereignty, ’’ said 
Wilmot, ‘‘up to the tenderfoot for settlement. 


made to turn back the trespassing stock. 
Then, when the big cut was well on toward 
completion, the division engineer descended | 








HIS MANNER... 


took personal charge of the works. He imme- 
diately caused the lower end of the cut to be 
filled with loose rock, having it laid in a nearly 
perpendicular wall on the inner face. In the 
meantime he set rock-drillers at work cutting 
trenches into the solid rock for the laying of 
battery wires to the newly tamped shots. 

‘“*This extra work will be provided for in 
your estimate,’’ he said to the astonished con- 
tractor, whose men growled audibly while 
they proceeded to execute amazing orders. 

‘*Tenderfoot college man,’’ was the com- 
ment of the drill foremen, ‘‘making his com- 
pany pay for fool experiments !’’ 

But the engineer stood over his job inex- 
orably until the last wire had been laid below 
surface and its trench packed in sand. 

‘*Now, Mr. McGraw,’’ said he to the con- 
tractor, ‘‘you can lay off your men for a 
while.’’ And that individual, although more 
than ever mystified, had long since learned 
implicitly to obey the instructions of his divi- 
sion engineer. 

In the meantime Lowry, Wilmot’s assistant, 
had ridden up, leading a .horse with two 
powder-kegs strapped upon its back; and the 
groups of idle laborers, with curiosity aroused, 
now sat upon the waste piles to watch what 
would happen. 

As the engineer himself had connected all 


shot-wires with the lead-wire of an electric | his jaws hard set. 
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three hundred head were strung along the 
bottom of the cut. 

**Now,’’ said the engineer to the contractor 
and his grinning foremen, who had gathered 
near, ‘‘get your men busy on those nearest 
waste piles, and we’ll fence in our stock.’’ 

With a cheer, the men fell at work. There 
would be a fight,—gun play, no doubt,—and 
to the average ‘‘construction gang’’ such a 
prospect is ever exhilarating. 


‘‘And now, Lowry,” said the engineer, 
turning to his assistant, ‘‘ride to Runkle’s 
ranch and tell him, in a friendly way, that 


the D. & N. P. has impounded his cattle in 
this cut—for trespass, and will hold the bunch 
for damage to their grade. ’’ 

Then, while the contractor and his men were 
busy laying another rough wall across the cut, 
Wilmot sat down by the electric battery and 
waited. 

A stone wall six or seven feet in height had 
been laid for an hour or more, and the cattle, 
having licked up all traces of the salt, were 
bawling their discontent at confinement, when 
six horsemen appeared, riding furiously along 
a distant ridge. 

‘*‘We’ve got three guns in camp. I reckon 
we’d best bring ’em out, Mr. Wilmot,’’ the 
contractor drawled, in his usual easy tone. 

‘*‘No, Mr. McGraw,’’ said the young man, 
‘**No, no guns. Get your 


battery, the men were wondering what could | men out of the way of a blast, and leave 


be done with additional powder. 


everything to me.’’ 


To their astonishment, Lowry took one of But the men refused to move a step farther 
those powder-kegs under an arm, walked along | than the top of the wall they had last laid, 


the ruined dump for a hundred yards or more, 
and then, unscrewing its vent, started laying 
a trail of powder toward the mouth of the cut. 

Was the engineer, then, going to try to blow 
up old Runkle’s herds? A ripple of excite- 
ment, then of contemptuous laughter, ran 
along the rock-heaps. Of all the silly per- 
formances! Why, that little trickle of powder 
would not so much as scare a mangy pup! 

Presently Lowry, with a second powder- 
keg,—he had exhausted the first,—passed into 
the cut and down between the groups of 
sitters. Why, it was not powder at all—it 
was salt ! 

The contractor, sitting near the engineer, on 
the edge of the cut, and beside his battery, 
which had not yet been moved back the regu- 
lation three hundred feet, was first to see and, 
in a measure, to understand Wilmot’s purpose. 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





and numbers of them gathered about little 
heaps of loose stones of a handy weight. The 
company’s ‘‘works’’ were to be defended, at 
last ! 

On came the riders in a clutter of dust, 
going as straight for the upper mouth of the 
cut as if lined by the flight of a crow. 

They paid no heed to the engineer upon the 
side of the cut, or to the men lingering on the 
tops of waste heaps, but clattered into the rock- 
rent gap, bent only upon rescuing their stock. 
Owing to the curve of the cut, they did not 
discover the barricade or the men seated upon 
it until they were below and opposite Wilmot, 
and within twenty yards of the barrier. 

With Runkle at their head, the six riders 
came to a sharp halt. Each was armed with 
a pair of Colt’s navy revolvers. There was a 
tense moment of reconnoiter. Then a steer 
bawled on the other side of the bar- 
ricade, and old Bill’s right-hand 
pistol fairly jumped from its holster. 





- WAS SO INSOLENT THAT THE 
ENGINEER SUDDENLY FOUND 
IT AMUSING. 


A thrill of apprehensive admiration tingled to 
the ends of his toes. 

He slapped his knee and threw back his 
head. ‘‘ Haw, haw, haw! By gum!’’ he 
shouted, with nervous hilarity. 

Already the big bunch of cattle which 
watered daily down at the Fork was to be 
seen trailing back across the scant herbage of 
the lower slope. Eagerly now the crowds of 
idle men watched their advance. Would the 
salted trail work? Could those cattle be toled 
into the cut? And what then? 

The cattle answered for themselves. In- 
dustriously, now and then, they had been 
wont to lick at rocks which made the tongue 
sore—lumps of coarse and dirty rock salt scat- 


‘tered monthly on certain ridges. When the 


herd leaders came upon that trickle of white 
table salt, fresh and fragrant, they fell upon it 
and followed on, bawling and crowding at each 


| other with increasing excitement. 


Cattle in their rear caught the scent and 


Well, well, when it comes, son, when it | upon the contractor one morning and issued | came bounding and roaring to the front. Over 


comes !?? 


strange and confusing orders. The final shots | 


the rough rocks they scrambled, down into the 


Trouble and damage came quickly, but not | of dynamite and black powder had been placed cut, oblivious of everything but that trail of 


in the shape of dynamite; for the resolute men | at the light end of the cut, when the engineer | delicious white salt. In a few moments some 











He covered the men upon the 
wall. ‘‘Get down from thar, you 
fellers, and throw down them 
stones—do it quick !’’ he yelled, his 
face blazing with wrath. 

‘**Put away that gun!’’ There 
was a rasping click of the battery 
plunger as the engineer withdrew it 
for a stroke, and the voice of the 
speaker rang scarcely less metallic 
and decisive. 

Startled, old Bill looked up, to 
see Wilmot, his hand upon the bat- 
tery plunger, the machine itself 
setting perilously on the brink of 
the cut. 

‘“*There’s half a ton of dynamite 
and black powder under you men, ’’ 
said Wilmot, evenly. ‘Fire a 
single shot or make another gun 
play and 1’ll send you all to king- 
dom come !’’ 

Every man of them, at casual mo- 
ments, had deigned to watch the 
work of that little ‘‘shoot machine’’ 
at the top of the eut. They knew 
the deadly upheaval which must 
follow the next click of its plunger, 
and every man of them wilted in his 
saddle. 

Old Bill slowly but decisively 
thrust his Colt back into its holster. 

‘*Reckon you’ve called my bluff, 
young feller,’’ was the only remark 
he made. 

‘*T reckon I have,’’ was the cool 
response. ‘‘And now I’m going to 
hold those cattle and feed and water them, at 
your expense, until you settle for grade damages 
—eighteen thousand yards of earthwork at 
twenty cents the yard. 

‘‘Tf you’re ready now, I’ve a check-book 
here, and will write in the sum and the 
name of your bank. As to crossings—fence 
is coming on now from end of track. You’ll 
get fifty feet over-track crossing on each mile, 
and eighteen feet, under-crossing, at Dry Fork 
—company to be responsible for stock killed on 
crossings. ’’ 

The old man looked at his subdued cow-men 
with a sickly grin, and then at the engineer 
with a nod of assent. And then and there the 
mantle of ‘‘squatter sovereignty’’ slipped from 
his shoulders. It was a tamed citizen who 
wrote his name in Wilmot’s check-book. 

‘*That’s perfeckly good paper,’’ he thought 
fit to remark, as he handed back book and 
fountain pen. 

‘*T’yve not a doubt of it,’’ said Wilmot, 
heartily, for he had correctly read his man, 
and knew that treachery did not lurk behind 
surrender. ‘‘And now we’ll pull down our 
fence and turn out your cattle.’’ 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S BIRTHPLACE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. | 


PRING hats range from ten dollars to one | 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. So a| 
fashion periodical informs the world. Advice | 
to husbands: secure one before it begins to 
range. [= 
PENNSYLVANIA man, suing for divorce, 
alleges that his wife bewitched him. [If | 
that ever becomes a proper cause for action, 
marriage certificates will not be worth the paper 
they are printed on. 
ROVER Cleveland’s birthplace, the Pres- 
byterian parsonage in Caldwell, New Jer- 
sey, has been sold to an association which 
proposes to perpetuate the memory of the only 
Democratic President inaugurated since 1857. 


HE Congo is getting all the conveniences of 

civilization. A contract has been Jet for an 
oil-pipe line, two hundred and fifty miles long, 
from Matadi to Leopoldville. The United 
States had to get along for a century without 
any pipe lines. 


WiILts are broken in various ways. A way 
which would not have been possible a few 
years ago was accidentally discovered the other 
day by the Michigan lawyer who slipped and 
smashed into bits a phonograph record into 
which a client had talked his will several years 
before his death. 


ANTILEVER bridge construction makes 

possible some astonishing things. For 
example, the new railroad bridge across the 
Pend d’Oreille River, near Metaline, Washing- 
ton, was built out from one side of the stream 
until the end of the span reached the pier on 
the other side, a distance of two hundred and 
eighty feet. Sy 


OYAL princes do not differ much from 

other boys. The Prince of Wales, who is 
now seventeen, made his first public speech the 
other day, and the newspaper accounts say 
that he ‘‘blushed, stammered, bit his lip, and 
gave frequent supplicating glances to his 
tutor.”’? Unnumbered thousands of young 
men in every civilized land know just how he 
felt. “. 
hor tunnéls now pierce the Alps. The 

boring of the Loetschberg Tunnel, which 
began in 1907, was finished a few weeks ago, 
but the tunnel will not be ready for railway 
traffic until 1913. It is about nine miles long, 
—the third longest tunnel in Europe,—and is 
really a supplement to the Simplon Tunnel. 
Thousands of men-are working upon it, and 
the cost will be nearly twenty million dollars. 


TUDENTS from the Biltmore Forest 

School, who spent some time in Europe 
last winter studying the German forestry 
methods, report that they have learned that 
conservative forestry is practised wherever it 
pays. They discovered that Bavarian white 
oak sells for a hundred and seventy dollars a 
thousand feet, board measure, and that the 
Bavarians consequently plant an oak whenever 
they cut one. 





NE of the most interesting tasks of the 
Department of Agriculture is the develop- | 
ment of the back-yard garden patch through | 
school gardens. The aim is to show to railway | 


employés and men working in factories the | ®2y personal profit in the matter, for many of 
possibilities of increasing the family income by | the men are already engaged on large work, so | 


raising their own vegetables. The department | 
estimates that a garden patch containing twelve | 
hundred square feet will supply all the vege- 
tables an ordinary family needs. 
HE engineers in charge of the work at Pan- | 
ama are surprising the world by the rapidity 
and efficiency of their work, but it is the 
doctors and the sanitary engineers who have, | 
after all, won the most astounding victories. | 
If any doubt lingers as to the value of recent 
medical discoveries and practises, Panama, | 
changed from a noisome pest-hole to a health | 
resort with a delightful climate, is the sufficient | 
answer. It is a far more wonderful thing than | 
the Culebra cut or-the Gatun dam. 


OUTHERN members sit as chairmen of 
twenty-two of twenty-six of the important 
committees of the House of Representatives. 
Seniority controls in the assignment of com- 
mittee positions, and a very large proportion 





of the Democrats who are old members are 
Southern men. Alabama and Virginia each 
supply four chairmen, Louisiana and Tennes- 
see three, and Georgia and North Carolina two. 
New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania are the only 
Northern states from which chairmen have 


been selected. - 
® © 


’ OMNIPRESENCE. 


No hidden regions in the utmost space 
Where God and man cannot meet face to face. 
Frederic G. Scott. 


& 


NATIONAL MARRIAGE LAWS. 

ATIONAL legislation in these latter 
N years has been extended to subjects previ- 

ously avoided, to a degree which would 
have surprised and perhaps disquieted some of 
the men who set their names to the Constitu- 
tion. In most instances the extension has been 
accomplished through a broad construction of 
some constitutional provision, as, for example, 
that giving Congress control over commerce 
between the states. 

But there are certain other matters concern- 
ing which there is insistent call for national 
legislation, although nothing but a constitu- 
tional amendment would give Congress the 
necessary authority to act upon them. One 
such matter is that of marriage and divorce. 
This is the only country in the world that 
leaves marriage and divorce under local 
control. 

The laws on these questions vary widely 
among the different states, and inconvenience, 
inconsistency, and often scandal are caused 
thereby. It is possible for a couple to be 
legally man and wife in one state, and biga- 
mists across the border of an adjoining state; 
yet the practise of a sort of interstate comity 
permits a man to break the marriage laws of 
his own state with impunity, provided he has 
had the ceremony performed in a more accom- 
modating jurisdiction. 

The laxity of some states in the matter of 
divorce has long been notorious. Fortunately, 
as civilization advances, the states which were 
once offenders tend to improve their divorce 
laws. There is reason to hope, therefore, that 
the state which now holds the bad preéminence 
may eventually be led to put an end to a 
national scandal. 

There is general acquiescence in the opinion 
that a uniform marriage and divorce law would 
be a most excellent thing. But the difference 
in the condition of public opinion in the various 
states, and the enormous difficulty of enacting 
any constitutional amendment, however desir- 
able, make it appear probable that the move- 
ment in that direction must be a very deliberate 
one. 


* ¢ 


ARCHITECTURE IN SMALL TOWNS. 


HERE was a time when the small towns 
in America contained architects and 
builders who constructed houses, churches 

and public halls unsurpassed for beauty of 
design and excellence of workmanship. New 
England and the South are full of such struc- 
tures. Persons of taste buy the old houses 
when they are on the market, and architects 
study the decoration and the planning of them 
at every opportunity. 

The present popularity of what our ancestors 
did has led to many imitations and repro- 
ductions, as well as to many abominable 
and ignorant variations from the sound old 
models. 

The Secretary of the Treasury proposes that 
the national government influence architectural 
taste in small cities by having the public build- 
ings erected there designed by some of the best 
architects. New post-office buildings are to 
be erected in Rolla, Missouri, Waukegan, 
Illinois, and Orange, New Jersey, to cost from 
fifty thousand to one hundred thousand dollars 
each. Twenty architects have been invited to 
submit designs for each building. Those asked 


|to make plans for the Missouri building are | 
largely Western men. Eastern architects are | 


to plan the New Jersey building. 
These architects have been asked to consider 
their duty to the nation at large, rather than 


large that they could not afford to interrupt it, 
to undertake planning a fifty-thousand-dollar 
post-office, save for the highest reasons. 

It is hoped to get out of the competition three 
or four admirable plans that may be used as 
the basis for designs of other small government 
buildings. It is also hoped that the designs 
chosen will be admired as much a hundred 


*® 


THE PLANTING OF TREES. 


was simply a useful thing for ships and houses 
and bridges. 

In our generation there is a renewed appre- 
ciation of the tree and a closer companionship 
with it. We find that it teaches lessons; we 
see in it a symbol; we value it for many things 
more permanent than the lumber which soon 
decays. So it has come about that trees are 
planted and cared for,—millions and millions 
of them every year,—and the love of the tree 
is encouraged in every youthful heart. 

Arbor day, which was established in Nebraska 
less than forty years ago, is now observed in 
every state and in many foreign lands. In 
Texas it falls late in February, and in some of 
the Northern states, from Maine to Mentana, 
it is not celebrated until May is here. Japan 
has celebrated Arbor day upon November 3d 
for thirty years. 

A Chicago man has recently offered to pay 
for setting out trees along miles of highway in 
his native town in New England. Absent sons 


| often remember their home towns with sub- 


stantial gifts, libraries, churches, town halls, 
monuments, school buildings, memorial bridges, 
—and shade-trees along the highways are 
worthy to be included in the list. But great 
wealth is not needed by those who desire to 
enrich a community and bless posterity by 
planting trees. 

All other holidays look to the past ; Arbor day 
looks forward to the years to come. It is but 
a means toanend. The care and protection of 
the trees are no less important than the plant- 
ing. He who plants a tree plants many good 
things for the future, but they may all be lost 
if the spirit of Arbor day is not kept alive 
through the whole year.: 


* © 


GIVE THEM ROOM. 


Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run. 
Archbishop Trench. 


* © 


THE PRIVILEGE OF SICKNESS. 
EEKING the silver lining of one’s partic- 
ular cloud is not simply optimistic; it is 
practical. The especial instance that illus- 
trates this pursuit may be considered typical 
of many middle-class—or rather ‘‘ middle- 
incomed’’—American families where there are 
praiseworthy ambitions for advancement, edu- 


‘ ‘culture. ”? 

In one home a long sickness, or, rather, a 
series of illnesses, had persistently stretched 
themselves over autumn, the full winter and 
the better part of spring. School was out of 
the question, and as there was no intervening 
governess, the children, and particularly the 
eldest girl, were thrown absolutely upon their 
mother’s companionship and guidance. For 
the last two years this child had been all her 
mother’s only when her hair was being braided 
and when she said the nightly prayer. School, 
music, dancing lessons, sewing class — these 
things had filled her days, and left only the 
necessary leisure for healthful, outdoor play. 

What a privilege, then, for the mother to 
gather up time in its fulness, to enjoy with 
her daughter the books she had loved as a child, 
and with ample wisdom and foresight to set 
her feet truly and firmly on the straight high- 
road of literature. Fancy sharing the half- 
forgotten pleasures of ‘‘Little Women’? and 
‘*Hans Brinker,’’ of rereading the merry ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood, of giving one’s child 
the deathless heroes of romance for companions. 
Think of directing, choosing, cultivating a 
mind later to burst into fair flower. Sickness, 
as well as other things, has its compensations, 
and not the least of them is that it gives the 
developing child back again entirely to its 
mother. 

® & 


“STILL MISSING.” 


NCE a year the police commissioner of 
O New York City publishes a list of per- 
sons who have disappeared. Last year 
| nearly four thousand dropped out of sight. 
| Many were found, yet there remained at the 
| end of the year seven hundred and twenty-five 

to be set down as ‘‘still missing. ’’ 

What chapters in the book of life this record 
| holds! From North and East and South and 
| West, over thousands of miles, the great candle 
|of the metropolis draws its human moths. 
| They dance a little while in its light, and some 
| find places of permanent safety and happiness. 
| Others, perhaps less wise, perhaps only more 
tender, are scorched by the flame, drop with 
singed wings, and crawl away to hide in the 





| years hence as the work of the architects of first dark, friendly corner that presents itself. 


And this is but one side of the tragedy. The 
| other end of the thread leads, it may be, to 
| some far-off country home, where a chair, still 


| placed at the table, remains unoccupied, and a | 


eation, and that vague thing that is known as | 


police captains will also tell you that the agony 
of those searchers who find at last the thing 
they seek is often less than the suffering of 
those who are unsuccessful ; who must continue 
to rise up in the morning and lie down at 
night in the awful shadow of uncertainty. 

For many of those recorded as ‘‘still missing’ 
there will be no home-coming. The tide has 
carried them out, and the merciful sea has 
wrapped its mystery about them. But for 
those who still live, — who remain hidden 
because of shame or lack of success, or some 
fancied wrong or unhappiness in the home 
they left,—how great is the responsibility! 
Who shall absolve them if they do not say, 
‘*T will arise and go to my father !’’ 


* ¢ 


A RICH WOMAN. 


'HE third day at breakfast Eleanor announced 
her plan: 

“I shall not be here to lunch, Madge. 
over to Betty’s this morning.” 

Madge hesitated, plainly troubled. ‘I—forgive 
my saying it, Nell—but I wouldn’t go to lunch. 
You don’t know how poor Betty is. We’ve tried 
and tried, all the old crowd, to get her out, but we 
can’t, and we are sure it’s because she hasn’t 
clothes to wear.” 

“But she must have things to eat—something,” 
Eleanor insisted, “and unless she has changed 
inconceivably, she will want to share it. I think 
I'll stay, unless, of course, I’m not invited. You 
can’t persuade me that Betty Alden wouldn’t 
be Betty Alden even if she lived in a single 
room.” 

Yet as the car entered the poor suburb, the half- 
words of the girls—Madge, Jessica, Constance— 
grew more and more insistent. What if, after all, 
they were right, and Betty really was changed? 
It would not be the first time that poverty had 
worn the sweetness and nobleness out of a life. 
Thirty-seven, thirty-five—Eleanor drew a sharp 
breath of relief. Tiny and poor as it was, thirty- 
three was plainly a home, saying happy things to 
the little cheap street. 

She pulled the bell. Betty must have been near, 
for she opened the door at once; for a second she 
stared, incredulous ; then, “Eleanor, you miracle!” 
and Eleanor found herself close in Betty’s arms. 

Then Betty drew Eleanor into the tiny parlor. 
A little blue-eyed girl had slipped into the room. 
Betty whirled upon her. 

“Daughter, here’s mother’s dear friend, and 
she’s going to stay and lunch with us. Isn’t it 
lovely? For you are going to stay, you know,” 
looking over her shoulder at Eleanor. ‘“There’s 
only bread and milk for the babies and eggs for 
you and me, but you don’t care, and neither do I. 
We're all going to get it this minute, because Boy 
will be awake soon, and we want to be ready. 
Daughter,” and she whispered something myste- 
riously. 

Daughter trotted off, and returned presently with 
a handful of pansies. There were no stems to 
them. Betty laughed, and told Daughter to scatter 
them over the table while she herself was poach- 
ing the eggs. 

Eleanor, looking at the pansy-strewn table with 
its plain dishes, had a sudden vision of the lunch- 
eons the “‘crowd” had been giving her. Then she 
looked at Betty, simply and joyously offering her 
best with no thought of apology. 

“Well?” Madge asked when Eleanor returned. 
“Isn’t it pitiful down at Betty’s?” 

“Pitiful?” Eleanor retorted. 
richest woman I know.” 


I’m going 


“Betty is the 


* © 


UNDER THE HAT. 


ECENTLY it chanced that in a trolley-car all 

the passengers save one occupied seats rather 
toward the rear. The exception, conspicuously 
alone and well forward, was—a hat. Presumably 
somebody was under it; but she was effectually 
concealed. 

The brim at the back touched the top of her 
seat, and at one side the window-frame; at the 
other it missed the aisle by aninch ortwo. It was 
a huge inverted wash-basin of something glossy, 
plushy, and vividly blue-green, with a bold burst 
of feathers of the same hue skyrocketing across it 
from the front. 

The eyes of every woman in the car were fast- 
ened upon it in speculation. Was it the real 
thing—the latest audacity from Paris? or, if they 
could only see the girl under it they would know 
in a minute. If she would only turn! 

Presently a group of foreign-looking little school- 
girls came aboard, and they, too, were instantly 
fascinated. 

“O my, ain’t she the crackerjack lady!” one 
of them exclaimed, in shrilly carryingtones. ‘Her 
hat—you could wash a baby in it!” 

“Such things you didn’t ought to say,” said an- 
other, reprovingly. ‘The baby, it would come out 
green, and the hat would all mush up. It ain’ta 
nice idea to wash babies in hats.” 

“Rachel don’t want to wash no baby in it, 
Yetta,” protested a little peacemaker, hastily. 
“Only she meant it’s that big you could to wash a 
baby in it if you wanted to.” 

The passengers were smiling and there was a 
certain rigidity observable in the attitude of the 
hat. The smiles became very nearly titters as the 
resolute Rachel rejoined, unabashed: 

“No, I don’t want to wash no babies in it, Yetta, 
| but if I did want to, I could to wash the twins!” 
| Peace and peanuts ensued; but whenever the 
hat stirred, the children craned and twisted, trying 





name, although never out of mind, remains | to get a glimpse of the face beneath. Suddenly the 


unspoken. 


irrepressible Rachel squealed joyously : 


the brim. I couldn’t to tell if she’s a peach, but I 


jie: when the world was younger and| Police captains in any large city will tell you| “Iseenher! Iseen her! I seen her chin below 


life was less complex, men and trees were | of quiet, patient figures that go from station to | 


better acquainted than they have been in 
later years. The tongues of the trees were not 
a mere figure of speech; the dryads and other 
wood nymphs peopled every leafy covert. But 
those times have long since passed away. 
They were followed by ages in which the tree 


| station, and from hospital to hospital, asking 
| their pathetic questions, peering ever hopefully 

at prisoner and patient, till at last they bring 
| themselves to walk down the line of marble 
| slabs and uncover the face of one after another 
; Of the sheeted figures in the morgue. The 


seen her jaws move. She’s chawin’ gum like 
anything!” 

The titters that time ran audibly throughout the 
car; and at the next stop the young person, who 
was not a leader of fashion, hastily left the car, 
her pretty face—for she was a “peach”—irately 
flushed and her jaws champing vindictively. 


























anadian Reciprocity.—In conformity 
G with a policy agreed upon by a caucus of 
the Democratic members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Chairman Underwood of the ways 
and means committee introduced a bill, April 
12th, to give effect to the reciprocity agreement 
with Canada. The bill is identical with that 
introduced by Mr. McCall in the 61st Congress, 
except that it contains a clause authorizing the 
President to continue negotiations for reci- 
procity in Canadian articles not covered by the 
pending agreement. Mr. Underwood also intro- 
duced, by vote of the caucus, a bill to put on 
the free list about 100 articles — agricultural 
implements, bagging for cotton, barbed wire, 
boots and shoes, saddlery, meats, flour, timber, 
and so forth. e 


oycotts and the Law.—The judgment 
B of the lower court in the famous Danbury 
hatters’ case, in which a verdict of $232,000 
was given against the United Hatters of North 
America for their boycott of a firm of Danbury 
hatters, has been reversed by the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals. This suit 
was for damages under the Sherman antitrust 
act, and was the first instance in which that 
act was applied to a labor combination. The 
grounds on which the judgment is reversed 
are, first, that the lower court erred in direct- 
ing the jury to find a verdict, and in deciding 
every question except the amount of damages ; 
and second, that it could not be maintained 
that membership in the United Hatters’ Asso- 
ciation made a man responsible as principal 
for illegal methods which might be used to 
carry out the objects of the association. That 
a boycott is a violation of 
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witzerland’s Water-Power.—It is esti- 
mated that Switzerland now utilizes a 
greater proportion of its available water-power 
than any other country. The total estimated 
power available from streams in the Swiss part 
of the Alps is 1,200,000 horse-power. Of this 
400,000 was employed at the end of 1908, and 
early in the present year the amount will, it is 
believed, have risen to 700,000, or nearly 60 per 
cent. of the whole. e 


| Cpe Lamps of Low Tension.—The 
German General Electric Society now man- 
| ufactures metallic filament lamps to be run at 
the low tension of 14 volts, giving lights of 10-, 
16- and 25-candle power. They cost about half 
the price of metallic filament lamps made for 
tensions of 110 and 220 volts, and are said to 
be very durable. Their alimentation is ren- 
dered possible by means of transformers, which 
reduce the tension. With high tension the fila- 
ments have to be long and thin, but those used 
with low tension are shorter, thicker and 
cheaper. It is asserted that the light yield of 
a lamp is increased when used at low tension. 


> & 

Dy sey Photography.—The late Sir 

Francis Galton believed that composite 
photography offered a valuable aid to the study 
of sociology and heredity. He made some 
singular experiments with this art, and a few 
weeks before his death he told Lady Victoria 
Welby some ‘‘really sensational resylts’’ that 
he had obtained. For example, he said that 
he had collected photographs of Queen Vic- 
toria, Prince Albert, and all their children, 
and upon making a composite of them he was 
greatly surprised to find that it gave the like- 





the antitrust law the court, | 
however, affirmed. 


Senator from Iowa. | 
—April 12th, on the) 
67th vote, and .after a/ 
deadlock which had con- 
tinued since January 17th, 
the Iowa Legislature 
elected former Judge Wil- 
liam §. Kenyon, Repub- 
===! lican, United States 
Senator, to succeed the late Senator Dolliver. 
Mr. Kenyon served one term as judge of the 
11th judicial district of Iowa, and is at present | 
assistant to the Attorney-General of the United | 
States. ‘ 
yee Appointments.—The Presi- | 
dent sent to the Senate, April 13th, the | 
nomination of William Woodville Rockhill, who | 
has been ambassador to Russia since June, | 
1909, as ambassador to Turkey, in place of Mr. | 
Straus, who recently re- 
signed ; and as ambassador 
to Russia, in place of Mr. 
Rockhill, former Gov. Cur- 
tis Guild of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Rockhill has been in 
the diplomatic service most 
of the time since 1884, and 
was minister to China for 
four years before his ap- 
pointment to St. Peters- 
burg. Mr. Guild served 
as lieutenant -colonel, ———————*"— 
inspector-general on staff, 7th Corps, during the | 
war with Spain. He was lieutenant-governor | 
of Massachusetts 1902-5, and governor 1906-9. | 
& 
n the Mexican Border.—In a fight | 
which took place between ‘‘insurrectos’? | 
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ness of Princess Alice, and of no one else. 


This, says Lady Welby, was only one of many 
re | equally suggestive results from his experiments. 
& 


Coe on Aeroplanes.—In France 
Monsieur Girardville has been experi- 
menting with model aeroplanes furnished with 
gyroscopes to insure greater stability. The 
principle is the same as in the application of 
gyroscopes to counteract the rolling of ships. 
In a report to the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
Monsieur Girardville says that his models, when 
used as gliders without motors, were free from 
periodic oscillations, and that they automatic- 
ally reéstablished their equilibrium after being 
disturbed. The difficulty, of course, is that 
the gyroscope introduces an extra weight to be 
carried. With his models Monsieur Girardville 
used gyroscopes weighing about 12 pounds, and 
rotating at the rate of 6,000 turns per minute. 
& 

oncrete Fence - Posts.— Several Eng- 

lish railways, the London & Northwest- 
ern, the Great Northern and the Great Eastern, 
have recently constructed fence-posts of reén- 
forced concrete, and the results are reported to 
be very satisfactory. It is estimated that the 
‘‘life’’ of such posts may extend to 100 years, 
while that of creosoted deal posts does not 
exceed 20 years. The concrete posts cost about 
40 cents per yard, and it is said that in many 
places cement, sand and iron can be obtained 
and made into posts at a less price than deal 
timber. The same material has been tried for 
railway -sleepers with good results. Steel 
sleepers were first tried, but were found to be 
too noisy. ® 


= Skin as a Shield.—Recent experi- 
ments by Doctor Engel at Nauheim show 
how perfect is the protection afforded by the 








and federal troops at Agua Prieta, Mexico, normal skin against the invasion of liquids and 
just across the line from Douglas, Arizona, $@8es and of dissolved mineral and organic 
April 13th, two American citizens of Douglas |¢lements. His results seem to render it ques- 
were killed and several wounded by stray bul- | tionable: whether any elements dissolved in 
lets. American soldiers crossed the line and | Water can markedly penetrate the tissues be- 
stopped the fighting ; and official representations | neath the unbroken skin, even after prolonged 
have been made to the Mexican government | baths. The absorption of gases and volatile 


and to the rebel leaders to exercise due care in | @lements is more pronounced, but Doctor Engel 


the future. In this engagement the fighting was 
carried to within a few feet of American terri- | 
tory. Ina later battle several more Americans 
were wounded. ‘ 


Ras Deaths.—Denman Thompson, a | 
widely known American playwright and 
actor, died April 14th, aged 77 years.——| 
George Cary Eggleston, a Confederate veteran | 
of the Civil War, for many years an editor, | 








doubts whether the quantity of medicaments 
thus imbibed is sufficient to insure any real 
therapeutic efficacy. But he thinks it prob- 
able that methods may be perfected for the 
introduction of known quantities of radio-active 
emanations into tumors by the process of elec- 
trolytice dissociation. e 


emarkable Prairie Grove.—In Cham- 
paign County, Illinois, exists an isolated 








and author of many Civil War and Southern | oak grove, about three miles long by one mile 
stories for boys, died April 14th, aged 71| broad, which Dr. H. A. Gleason of the 
years. ——Miss Evelyn S. Hall, for 27 years | University of Michigan regards as a peculiar 
principal of the Northfield Seminary at North-| phenomenon. It is known as Bur Oak Grove. 
field, Massachusetts, died April 14th, aged 54 | It is surrounded on all sides by open prairie, 
years. —-William Milo Olin, Secretary of the | and is situated at a considerable distance from 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts since 1890, | the nearest stream, whereas all the other forest 
died April 15th, aged 66 years. Secretary Olin | tracts in central Illinois lie along the larger 
was a veteran of the Civil War, and was for! watercourses. Doctor Gleason believes, from 
many years a journalist in Boston. ——Edward | the character of the trees in the grove, that it 
Augustus Moseley, Secretary of the Interstate | ‘‘migrated’’ into its present position from the 
( ommerce Commission since its establishment | northeast. It lies on a large glacial moraine, 
'n 1887, died April 18th, aged 65 years. Mr. | formerly, it is believed, covered with similar 
Moseley gave special attention to appliances | trees, and has been protected from forest fires, 
to secure the safety of railway passengers and | which have destroyed the remainder of the 
trainmen, and was active in promoting employ- | wooded area, by the water standing in the low 
ers’ liability and safety appliance laws. | grounds scattered throughout the grove. 











Do You Know 


the Food Value of 
Peanut Butter 


Do you appreciate what a whole- 
some and nutritious food Peanut 
Butteris? Do yourealize how many 
ways it can be used to give variety 
to the home menu? 


Peanut Butter contains more food 
value than the best roast beef, and 
is a thorough delight to the taste 
when used for sandwiches and 
luncheon dishes. 


Heinz Peanut Butter will give you a 
new idea of how good Peanut Butter 
can be. It is smooth, rich and appe- 
tizing with all the flavor of fresh 
roasted nuts. Like all the 57 


~ HEINZ 


Peanut Butter 


is made in clean 
surroundings, 
by accurate meth- 
ods. Only the finest 
selected peanuts 
are used. They are 
uniformly roasted, 
thoroughly ground 
and salted in exact 
proportion. It is 
packedintojars directly 
from the grinder, pre- 
serving its fresh, nutty 
flavor until served on 
your table. 









Each package of Heinz 
Peanut Butter is a trial 
package. You may try 
it at our risk,and your 
grocer will return the full purchase price if 
you are not pleased. 





To Make Heinz Peanut Butter Fudge 


2 cups confectioner’s sugar: 4 cup sweet milk ; 2 heaping tablespoons 
of Heinz Peanut Butter. Boil five 6) minutes exactly ; remove from fire 
and stir until it thickens; pour into buttered platter and cut into squares. 











H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


57 Varieties Pure Food Products—the kind that do not 
contain Benzoate of Soda. 
Distributing Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods. 
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MX Kamel—wise in nature’s lore— 
Stood musing by the Genil’s shore ; 
When, borne upon the wingéd gale 
From out the myrtle-bowered vale, 


He heard the royal bugles ring; 

And at the coming of the king, 

“Peace be with thee,” the wise man said, 
With lifted hands and bended head. 


A toiler passed, woe-worn and gray, 
Slow-plodding up the dusty way. 

“Peace be with thee,” the wise man said, 
With lifted hands and bended head. 


“Now by the Prophet’s beard, O sage,” 
A youth outspoke, with kindling rage, 
“Why thus salute with equal grace 
Granada’s chief and drudge so base?” 


Straightway the sage reached forth his hand, 
And searched amid the spangled sand. 
“Behold,” he said, “this pebble bright, 

How fair its hue, how smooth and white! 


“Yet outward show is but the gloss 
That oft conceals the hidden dross. 
Fain would I in the bauble trust.” 

He broke it, and its heart was dust. 


Then from his pouch he showed the youth 
A scarred and rugged rock, uncouth. 

“A jeweled casket fit,” said he, 

“The ransom of a prince to be!” 

And deftly turning o’er the stone, 

An agate’s banded beauty shone ; 

Its heart with clustered gems ablaze, 
Shot through with glancing iris rays. 


And as the lambent splendor flashed, 

The youth stood silent and abashed. 
“Friend,” said Al Kamel, “this take heed : 
Let not blind arrogance mislead ; 


“For he who in our narrow thought 
We deem an unconsidered naught, 
In God’s just reckoning may stand 
Above the proudest in the land.” 


* ¢ 


THE SUNRISE. 


HE superintendent of a 
large reformatory was ma- 
king an early morning 
visit to the shops. Emerging 
from the east door of the wood- 
’ working shop, he confronted 


than its usual beauty above the 
prison wall. A moment he stood 
in the door and watched it, and 
then, turning, saw a prisoner 
standing in the door of the blacksmith shop 
near by. He had taken advantage of a moment 
of rest, and stepped to the door to meet the 
morning. 

The superintendent looked at him a moment 
before the young man saw him in the other 
doorway. 





the sun just rising in more| W 





His arms were strong, and his face | stolen g 


a letter from a foreign land, written on the 
letter - head of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It said: 

‘*T am physical director of the Y. M. C. A. 
in this city. We are doing a large and valu- 
able work through the association, and the 
physical end of the work is an important part 
of it. 

‘*You will be glad to know that I am thus 
employed. I wonder if you remember a morn- 
ing soon after I entered the institution, when 
you spoke to me as I stood in the door of the 
blacksmith shop, and told me that you had 
been looking at me, and felt that there was 
something in my physical strength that was 
capable of better things, and that you saw no 
signs of hopeless sin in my face. 

‘*T had been feeling that I could never show 
my face again among men for shame of having 
been in prison; but it came to me that if you 
saw anything to hope for there, perhaps others 
would, and that God’s sun was shining full 
upon me with light and hope. That was the 
sunrise of a new life for me, and I thought 
you would like to know it.’’ 


* © 


AN ORIENTAL DETECTIVE. 


EA may be considered as a drink of the 
sages, but one would hardly expect the tea- 
pot to play the part of the judge. Yet 

Margaret Cotter Morison says in ‘‘A Lonely Sum- 
mer in Kashmir” that not infrequently it is called 
upon to perform that function as well as its legiti- 
mate one. The author, in one of her tenting trips, 
lost a box containing one hundred rupees and 
some jewelry. Knowing it must have been stolen 
in the night, she called her servants. 


They showed much surprise and distress. They 
searched the woods, and foun e empty box 
thrown away by the thieves in their haste. 

I sent for the native pase. a eores to be 
more curious and picturesque an effective. 
They would arrive each morning in a bevy of 
over a dozen, tell the servants openly that they 
suspected them, and sit in a ring and cross-question 
them for endless hours, trying to trick them into 
saying something which could be en as an 
ac mewesgment of guilt. In vain I tried to point 
out that this would only put them on their guard; 
it was to no purpose. e police were too happy 
over the bustle and importance the occasion 
offered to adopt outside suggestions. 

In one elaborate function I was asked to take 
part. I was placed in solemn state in an easy 
chair in front of the hut, and round stood a wide 
circle of turbaned natives. In front of me, on the 
ground, squatted the chief of the ae: to .- | 
relief, he could talk no English. y young coo 
—- opposite; a sm: native teapot was 
pence between them, and close at hand five 

ightly rolled scrolls of paper, on which, I was 
told, were written the names of my five servants, 
one on each. 

The Le oy had a broad rim round the top. The 
chief of the police on one side, and the cook on 
the other, each placed a finger under the rim, and 
held the vessel loosely suspended between them. 

Placing one of the scrolls in the spout, the 
policeman explained that if the paper held the 
name of the thief the vessel would give sign. 

Two poqere Pog the ordeal. en the third 
it in, the teapot made a semirevolution, 
and ost fell from the hands. 

There was intense interest. The paspocter ut 
aside the paper remarking that in it was The 
name of the thief. At the fourth scroll the teapot 
swerved again, but remained immovable during 
the test of the fifth. The scrolls were then 
thoroughly shuffled and a second trial given them. 
The teapot made its signs at the two same names. 

The inspector then said that, as I was so tender 
of my servants’ welfare, they would be given a 
chance of restoration before they were accused. 
A heap of loose earth was dug at the back of my 
tent after dark. Each servant, in turn, was to go 
alone and cast a basketful of earth on the heap. 
In this way it was hoped that the holder of the 

s would make restitution, in which 
uestions would be asked 





€ no 


. | Cas ‘ 
was one that showed character. The morning | ““After dark I heard the shoveling. After a while 


light, falling upon him full and clear, revealed | the 


a manly form and a face that was earnest and 
sincere. 

The superintendent passed him, and the 
young man saluted. ‘‘There was a moment 
to spare while the iron was heating,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I came and looked out at the sun. ’’ 

“‘T am not blaming you, my boy,’’ said the 
superintendent. ‘‘I was thinking, as I saw 


you standing there in the morning light, what | 


a fine, manly fellow you seemed; and as I 
looked in your face, I did not see there any 
marks of hopeless sin, and I was hoping that 
when you see the sun rise outside these walls, 
it will light up with new hopes for you, and 
show the true manhood that is in you.’’ 

It was a very short little sermon, but in an 
institution that shelters a thousand men, in 
which prisoners are coming and going all the 
time, personal words with the superintendent 
are not so common as easily to be forgotten. 
The young man worked that day with a new 
glow in his heart. 

What had he done to be there? No matter. 
He ought not to have done it. But he was 
not a habitual offender. There had been in 
him more of good than bad; but a broken 
home, a dead father, and an environment that 
made it easy to go wrong had found the weak- 
ness that ran parallel with his strength; and 
one day the prison door closed behind him. 

Strong, active, and with powers of mind that 
matched his physical strength, he took hold of 
his work in the institution. But his heart had 
been bitter, and he had hung his head with 
shame when he remembered that he must one 
day face the world. 

Morning after morning, after his word with 
the superintendent, he saw the sun creep over 
the prison wall. Not always could he go to the 
door and watch it, but he always looked for 
it. Labor began early, and the wall was 
high, so the work was well along before the 
sun appeared ; but every morning it rose a little 
earlier, and each day its light shone clearer. 

A little while ago the superintendent received 





inspector and I went out to the heap and 
carefully sifted the dirt. We found nothing. 
Later, the two servants were arrested and put 
in jail. When they were released the immediately 
sued me for three weeks’ wages, that being the 
time of their imprisonment. 


* © 


REAL FRIENDLINESS. 


HEN people asked Mrs. Hobart which of 
the two Lombards she liked the better, 
she was always prompt to reply, “I like 


em both first-rate, but Miss Dorothy’s my favorite, 
because she’s socommon. Miss Mary is different.” 


“Common!” echoed the summer boarder to 
whom Mrs. Hobart first made this statement. 
““What do you mean?” 

“Why, I mean common,” repeated Mrs. Hobart 
with firmness, “like folks. What else does common 
mean, I’d be ged to know? One day they came 
to see me together, and I hadn’t more’n sat down 
with ’em before I heard something on the stove 
———s the way they do when they’ve got all but 
to the top and are just about ready to surge over. 
I said, ‘Excuse me a minute,’ and ran, for I don’t 
let things boil over on my stove, not if stwas kings 
and gueens in the sitting-room. 

“When I came back, they sat here, lookin 

retty as roses, both of ’em. And Miss Mary said 
n that sweet voice of hers, gazing out over the 
hen yard, ‘What a pleasant view you have, Mrs. 
Hobart!’ 

“Now that was real society tact, I s’pose, for 
the window she’d chosen don’t command any view 
beyond the hen yard but the barn. But Miss 
Dorothy, bless her little heart! looked right at 
me, with her ores all twinkly, and she said, ‘Oh, I 
a it didn’t boil over, Mrs. Hobart!’ and I felt 
at home-with her right off.” 


*® © 


SIGHT TO THE BLIND. 


PASSAGE from one of the letters written 
home by a young American medical mission- 
ary—letters that make up “A Bluestocking 

in India,” by Winifred Heston—gives not only a 
glimpse of the benefits which Eastern women are 
receiving, but also shows the ennobling reaction 
of the work upon the worker. 

Yesterday I had an experience which made me 
feel small. It was one of my first cataract cases; 
the woman was absolutely blind—had not seen a 
thing for years. I did the operation on both eyes 
at - sitting, bandaged them, and sent her to the 

a) 


ward. : 
When the day came for the removal of the band- 
ages, I found her in the woman’s general ward, 





which was full to overflowing with patients. She 

was eager for her release, so I told the nurse to 

1 e dressings, and then applied the counting 
st. 

All the women were as still as mice, holding 
their breath to learn if her sight was really re- 
stored. You could have heard a = drop. 

Holding up my fingers before the eyes so long 
sightless, I asked her to count. 

he did so: “One, three, two, four.” 

“She sees! she sees!” whispered the women 
from cot to cot. 

The r patient herself fell in a transport of 
joy and gratitude, embraced my feet, kissed the 

em of my skirt, and called me all the endearing 
names which her vocabulary afforded. 

She would have worshi me then and there 
so deep was her feet; but I lifted her up and 
led her away, to tell her of One Who alone is 
worthy of worship. 

Yes, I used to say I was not coming to India to 
preach, but to practise medicine; but when an 
event like this drives you down into the depths of 
abject humility, you just cannot help telling the 
poor ignorant women that. ‘ter all, there is 
something worthy of love and worship; that there 
is One absolutely pure, and holy, and merciful, 
— Who loves every one of them. with a perfect 
ove. 

Everybody has a soul, and I am beginning to 
find out that my chief concern is not, after all, 
with the body. 


IF EYES WERE‘ 

ALWAYS GLOWING 
By 5S. Sean Walter 

eS te = ar 


F eyes were always glowing 

And hearts were always gay, 
With shadows never showing 

That grief would have its day, 
I’d wish a life of joy for you, 

Without grief’s dark alloy for you, 
Without one trace of pain for you, 

With everything a gain for you, 
If eyes were always glowing 

And hearts were always gay. 








Eyes are not always glowing, 
Hearts are not always gay, 

For shadows still keep showing 
That grief does have its day. 

I pray, then, joy be sent to you, 
That grief be only lent to you, 

The two be blended so for you 
That life will ever show for you 

That happy eyes keep glowing, 
That loving hearts are gay. 


* ¢ 


COULD NOT WASTE THE SPEECH. 


66 NTANKEROUS” was what his neighbors 
called Silas Henshott, and “cantankerous” 
mildly described him. Hard and vindic- 

tive, implacable in his dislikes, his life had been 
one long quarrel with those with whom he had 
lived, relatives and neighbors alike, and he kept 
his warlike spirit to the end. Failing sight had 
been his burden after he had been smitten with 
paralysis, and he could no longer be certain of the 
identity of the passers-by. But from his seatin the 
kitchen window he gazed the long days through, 
and railed at all and sundry, with an impartial 
mind. 


“There’s old man ftw 5 A going by now!” he 
gasped. “Now he sto 001 with that young 
one of Camber’s. I wish I was as young as I was 
once! I’d go out there and peel the hair right off 
his head! I ain’t forgot what he done to me 
before the war! Went to work and dulled my 
razor! I’ve hated him ever since, and I’m going 
to hate — jest as long as I’ve got strength to do 
an n ; 

5 Meanest and sooplest critter I ever see! Go- 
ing along and shaking hands and =; at 
every one he meets! ’ way Ceres my wae ‘olks 
call him polite and pleasant! Slinking and soople’s 
what J call it!” 

Here his breath failed him, and he sank back 
exhausted in his chair, while gentle Aunt Salome, 
his wife, hastened to his relief. Glancing from 
the window, she saw, not Mr. Jessup, but old Mr. 
Crafts, another or 7 of Silas. 

“Why, Silas!” she soothed. “That ain’t Mr. 
Jessup at all. That’s Mr. Crafts! You’ve made 
a mistake and tuckered yourself all out for 
nothing!” 

Silas turned an_ agate eye upon her. Shaken 
and weak, he could not summon strength for an- 
other tirade. But one,course was open to him. 
All that invective should not be was With his 
as breath he said: 

“Well, ol’ man Crafts, then!” 


® ¢ 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE CALLER. 


T the New England camper, unaccustomed 
to night life in the open, the advent of any 
prowler, however innocent, is most discon- 
eerting. A rabbit, soft and inoffensive, has been 
known to create a panic in a tent, while a hedge- 
hog has unwittingly caused nervous prostration. 
What would be the timid one’s sensations could 
she hear the arrival of such a guest as is described 
by Emily Innes in “‘The Chersonese”? Her expe- 
rience took place in a Malay bungalow. 


One evening I was sitting up later than usual in 
the mosquito-house, reading. By degrees my at- 
tention was distracted by an unusual sound in the 
distance. 

It began by a quiet aa-ou-m, aaowmmm, like a 
gigantic sigh some enormous animal fetched out 
at every step as if in pain, or lame. The noise 
increased every minute. I thought it must be onc 
of the sultan’s buffaloes, left out in a swamp by 
mistake. 

Whatever it was, the animal seemed to be lash- 
ing itself into a furious rage, for the mutterings 
now culminated in a tremendous roar, which filled 
the whole air, and made, not only the house, but 
the very earth shake. When it had come to this, 
I burst through the mosquito-house and ran up to 
the Malay on guard. 

“‘What in the world is that noise?” Icried. “Is 
it a buffalo?” 

“No, mem. It’s a tiger. I nea mom's pardon 
for coming into the house, but I am afraid to 
remain below, as usual.” 

At this moment a louder roar from the animal 
woke Mr. Innes, who had been taking a nap in a 
long chair. Even in waking he recognized the 
sound, and exclaimed. ‘Hello, that’s a tiger!” 

ee quite sure?” I asked. 

ii) e ? 


‘Had we better shut up the house a little?” 

Mr. Innes reminded me that there was only one 
room in the house which could be shut up,—my 
bedroom,—the others having no doors; and that if 


I shut myself up in that it would be very hot. 
Besides, it would be of no use, for a fine, healthy 
down the 


tiger would make short work of pulling 
house about our ears if he chose. 
“What can we do?” 
“Do nothing, but sit down and read comfortably. 
't disturb you; he is far more afraid 
of you than you are of He woh Tigh ae dare 


The idea of “sitting down and reading comfort- 
ably” with a “fine, healthy tiger’ making such a 
noise just outside, and absolutely noth ing etween 
me and it,—no comfortable iron-wrought bars, as 
at the zoo,—was rather Laney! ny But I did as 
advised ; there was nothing else to do. 

Ours was a P aany mam easy house to pet into, 
only four feet from the ground, and no rail. What 
is 4 spring of four feet to a “fine, healthy tiger’! 
Fortunately, instinct makes him suspect a trap. 
After having once found the way, he will come 
- after night. I could usually awe one into 
silence by creaking a door or moving a lamp. 





* ¢ 


JOHN BRIGHT’S METHOD. 


“ ON’T speak unless you have something to 
say. Don’t be tempted to go on after you 
have said it,” was the advice of John 

Bright, the great orator. His biographer, Mr. 
R. B. O’Brien, says that he took great pains in the 
preparation of his speeches. He thought the sub- 
ject over night and day, and sometimes committed 
the peroration and other important passages to 
memory, although in the main he trusted to the 
inspiration of the moment for the words in which 
to clothe his ideas. Writing to a correspondent 
in 1888, Bright said: 

“As to modes of preparation for speaking, it 
seems to me that every man would readily dis- 
cover what suits him best. 

“To speak without preparation, especially on 

eat and solemn topics, is rashness, and cannot 

recommended. en I intend to speak on 
anything that seems to me important, I consider 
what it is that I wish to impress upon my audience. 

“T do not write my facts or my arguments, but 
make notes on two or three slips of note-paper, 
giving the line of SE and leaving the words 

come at call while I am speaking. There are 

occasionally short passages which for accuracy I 


may w down, as sometimes, almost invari- 
ably, the concluding words or sentences may be 
written. 


Upon one occasion he gave Mr. G. W. E. Russell 
some hints about speech-making. 

“Of course,” writes Mr. Russell, “I cannot re- 
call verbally what he said, but it was like this: 

“ *You can’t prepare your subject too orenghl K, 
but it is easy to overprepare your words. Divide 
your subjects into two or three, not more, maii 
sections. For each section prepare an “island.” 
| this I mean a carefully prepared sentence to 
clinch your argument. Make this the conclusion 
of the section, and then trust yourself to swim to 
the next island. Keep the best island for the 
| a of the speech, and then at once sit 

own.’ . 
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A STANDARD MEASURE. 


'ARMER Giles had heard rumors of the short- 
F weight scandal, but as for himself, he was 
honest in thought, word and deed. He was 
naturally incensed when an apple-buyer from the 
city objected to his half-bushel measure. 


“T’ve used that red bucket five years,” he said, 
“and I know it’s correct.” 

“A dozen years’ use wouldn’t affect its correct- 
ness,” was the reply. ‘‘Have you any other reason 
for thinking it is correct?” 

The farmer controlled his anger, and after a 
moment’s thought led his critic to the corn-crib 


and showed a basket woven from hickory 
splits. “That measure twice full fills this,” he 
said. ‘And this holds exactly a bushel.” 


“How do you know it does?” 

“Because Bill Sullivan made it, as he makes 
pa for everybody, and he said it was a 

ushel.”” 

Still the man was not satisfied. They went to 
interview Bill. 

“Why, of course,” said the basket-maker, “I 
weave every one of them of an exact size. I 
make only one pattern basket to hold a bushel.” 

“But how do you know the pattern holds a 
bushel?” 

“How do I know? I’m sure of it. I made it, 
originally, to hold two of this half-bushel basket.” 

“And this half-bushel basket?” 

Bill frowned and pulled his hair in an effort to 
remember. Then his face brightened. ; 

. y, yes,” he said, “I’m sure of it. I tried it 
one =. Giles, by that old red bucket measure of 
yours!” 





* 


HE HAD ONE. 


PROMOTER for a rubber company was 
trying to persuade Mr. Spangler to invest 
some of his savings in the company’s stock. 

The demand for rubber, he said, was world-wide, 
and constantly increasing. The company owned 
immense forests of rubber-trees, and kept an army 
of workers employed all the time in gathering the 
crude rubber. The output was enormous, and the 
profits—well, the scheme was certainly better than 
a gold-mine. 

“Thave heard,” said Mr. Spangler, suspiciously, 
“that the forests are being exhausted.” 

“That’s true to some extent,” answered the 
other, “but we are not depending on the existing 

. Weare planting hundreds of square miles 

with new trees. 
“How long does it take for a tree to grow big 
enough to tap?” 

“Only six or eight years.” 

“That won’t go down with me,” said Mr. Span- 
gler, with emphasis. ‘My wife has had a rubber 
plant in the front parlor for six years, where it’s 


warm all the time, winter and summer, and it 
hasn’t wn a foot in all that time. No, sir, you 
can’t fool me on that!’ 
® 
TOO LATE. 


EARS ago, when the “Panhandle” railroad 

was in course of construction, its progress 

was a matter of great interest to the people 
of the region. A farmer who sold provisions to 
the contractors often reached the place where the 
men were at work at meal-time. He was greatly 
impressed at their voracity. The work was hard, 
| and when the dinner-bell rang, every man made a 
| dash for the table, and before one could believe 
| it possible, the food had disappeared. 


One day a workman on his way to the table 





ee on the root of a tree and fell. He lay 
quite still, — no attempt to rise. 
The farmer rushed to him in pest concern. 
“Are you badly hurt?” he asked. 


“No,” answered the man. 

“Well, why don’t you get up and go to your 
| dinner?” 
|. “No use,” returned the other, sadly. “It’s too 
| late now.” 














oe 
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A CHILD’S FAITH. 
By Ella Farman Pratt. 


Dandelions, ‘when I saw it snow, 
When I heard the sleet and rain, 
I tried so hard not to be afraid 


That you would not come again! 


My mother said that you surely 
would, 
That the buttercups, and you, 
And the daisies, and the violets, 
All were punctual and true. 


But your pretty little bodies all 
Vanished in the ground last year, 
And it seemed so very strange to 
me 
That you could again be here! 


Yet my mother said you'd surely 
come. 
1 would see you round the door, 
Standing bright and golden in the 
ote 
And you are here, as before! 


—~“ef——— 
THE WILD GOOSE. 


By John Clair Minot. 


“ ONK! honk! honk!’’ 
H ‘*The wild geese are flying 
north,’’ said Uncle John, as he 
came in from the barn, followed by 
Robert and Josephine, who had been 
watching him do the chores. They all 
peered up into the sky, where they 
had heard the strange call; but the 
twilight was closing in and the flock 
was not to be seen. 

‘*It is too bad we cannot see them, ’’ 
said Uncle John. ‘‘They always fiy 
in the form of a big V, with the leader 
ahead and the others in two diverging 
lines behind him. They go south that 
way in the late fall and return in the 
spring. Listen!’ 

Again the harsh ‘‘Honk! honk!’’ 
was heard, but fainter in the distance 
this time. 

That evening, by the big open fire, 
Uncle John told the children many 
stories of birds and animals, and of 
life in the woods. They were from 
the city, and a visit at Uncle John’s 
was a great treat. He promised them 
that they could go with him in the 
morning to the marsh beyond the back 
pasture, where he had set a trap for 
muskrats. 

There was a fog in the morning, but 
it lifted slowly as the three set out to 
visit the trap. Robert and Josephine 
eagerly hurried on ahead, and were far in 
advance of Uncle John when they crossed the 
pasture to the marsh, which bordered a large 
lake. 

‘*Look, Jo, look!’’ cried Robert, suddenly. 

Down on the edge of the marsh a large gray 
bird was fluttering close to the ground. It was 
plainly in trouble, and was wildly beating its 
wings as it tried in vain to fly away. 

‘It must be one of the wild geese,’’ said 
Robert. 

‘Tt is caught! 
Josephine. 

‘*Yes, I guess it must be in the muskrat- 
trap,’’ answered Robert, and together they ran 
forward to the edge of the marsh. Uncle John 
was back behind the hill, but they did not 
think of being afraid of a bird, however large, 
which showed that it was very much afraid of 
them. A small brook was in the way, but a 


It is tied there!’ exclaimed | 
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moment Uncle John was running down the 
hill to the rescue. Then the struggle of the 
| goose became more frantic, and suddenly its 
| foot slipped from the jaws of the trap, and it 
quickly flew far toward the clouds. Robert 
was wet and dazed, but not at all hurt; and as 
they hurried back to the house for dry clothing, 
he decided that it had been an exciting adven- 
ture and well worth having. 

“If Jo had not held on tight,’’ he said, ‘*I 





guess the big goose would surely have carried 
me off.’’ 

From far up in the sky, out over the waters 
of the lake, they heard a faint ‘‘ Honk! honk !’’ 

‘“*Anyway, I’m glad the goose got away,’’ 
declared Josephine, ‘‘and I hope it will find 
the rest of the flock.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Uncle John, ‘‘and probably it 
will remember its lesson and be more careful 
when it comes down to rest to-night. ’’ 


| AN INDIAN BIRTHDAY SPOON. 


By Hugh Kavanagh. 


N a clump of tall white birches, a little way | and about as long. He also picked up a smooth, 
back from the beach, a tent had sprung up, | round stone the size of his fist, and brought 


|“ like a toad-stool, overnight. 


It was Roy | that and the ash-wood back to the big tree. 


fallen log allowed them to cross to the other | Allen’s birthday, and he had gone out for a| There he sat down, with Roy in front of him, 
side. When they were close at hand they could | walk up toward the birches, trying to think | watching everything he did. 
see that the bird was caught by one foot in a| what he could do to make the day happy. 


small trap which was at the end of a long 


The tent was stained and streaked, as if it 


| 


The Indian first took one of the pieces of ash 


and pounded it gently with the stone, all the | 


chain. The other end of the chain was fastened | had been used many years. In front of it a way from one end to the other and back again. 


to a stake, and Robert ventured close to the 
stake in his eagerness to see the strange captive 
at close quarters. 

All at once the lively struggle of the bird 


camp-fire was burning, and over the fire hung 


|an iron kettle. 
was sticking. 
\living in the tent. 


| 
| 


When he had done this, he took a long knife 


In a log by the fire a small ax | from his belt, and starting the blade at the end 
It was plain that some one was | of the stick, between two layers of the grain, 
Roy’s heart beat fast. | he pushed it slowly in. 


The wood split off in 


loosened the small stake, and in another instant | Could it be that an Indian had come there to |a@ smooth strip, unbroken from end to end. 
camp? The question was answered at once, | 


it was pulled out of the earth. In some way 


the stake caught in Robert’s clothing, and he | for the flaps of the tent were pushed aside, and | this way, the old man took eight or ten other | 


When the whole stick had been split up in 


was roughly pulled along by the great bird at | out came a tall old Indian, his hands full of | pieces, round on one side and flat on the other, 


the other end of the chain. The ground was 
rough with hummocks, and the holes between 
them were filled with water. The lake itself, 
toward which the goose was headed, was not 
far away. 


long, thin strips of wood, like ribbons. 

The Indian’s wrinkled, sun-tanned face broke 
into a smile when he saw the boy. He nodded, 
and cried *‘How!’’ - 

| **Good morning!’’ said Roy; and then he 


and laying them across one another, so that 
they looked like the-spokes of a wheel, he tied 
them together in the middle with some long 


| white roots that looked almost as fine as thread. 


Robert did not ery out, but bravely did his | could not help adding, although he knew it | 


best to hold his own against the struggling 
goose and to disentangle his clothing from the 
sharp stake. Still the big bird was dragging 
him onward over the bog, and actually lifting 
him clear of the ground for an occasional 
instant, as it tried to soar upward. 

Josephine was screaming in terror at the 
plight of her brother, but she ran forward 
and seized hold of Robert to prevent him from 
being carried away to the sky or the lake. 

It all happened in an instant, and in another 


| was not quite polite, ‘‘Are you a real Indian?’ | 


The old man laughed. 
Sa-ka-we-jis,’’ he said. 
make um broom, make um bow and arrow. 
| You stay, you see.’’ 
| Here was a chance, and Roy was quick to 
take it. The old man went a little way out in 


| 


front of the tent and threw down his bundle | 


of wooden strips at the roots of a large tree. 
Then he went to the brook, and out of a pool 





Roy now guessed that this was to be the 
frame, or ribs, of a basket; and when the 
Indian took some of the thin, wet strips he 


‘*Real Injun; Old | had just split off and began to weave them 
‘*Make um basket, | round and round, over and under the ribs, 


Roy knew that he had guessed right. 

The old man worked very quickly, without 
saying much, but every little while he would 
look up and smile. By and by, when the 
basket was more than half-done, he got up, 


|and said, ‘‘Dinner-time now. You stay, eat 
| dinner with Sa-ka-we-jis.’’ 
| took some pieces of ash as large as a broomstick | 


Without waiting for Roy to answer, he went 








into the tent, came out with some 
potatoes, green corn and onions, and 
a basket. Having peeled the potatoes 
and the onions, and shelled the corn, 
he put all of them into the kettle, boil 
ing over the fire. Then he took the 
little ax, and with a few blows, cut a 
young birch, trimmed it into a stick the 
length of a cane, sharpened one end of 
it, and with that and the basket, started 
for the beach. Ina few minutes he was 
back again, with the basket full of fat, 
juicy clams, which he shelled and put 
into the kettle. 

From time to time he stirred it, and 
as the cover was lifted and the steam 
poured out, Roy caught a smell that 
made him feel as hungry as a little bear. 

When all was ready, the old man 
brought from the tent two small tin 
pans, and dipping one full for himself, 
he filled the other and passed it to Roy. 
Then he took a large spoon from his 
pocket and began to eat. 

After a mouthful or two he looked 
up, and saw that Roy was not eating. 
He threw back his head and laughed. 
‘*White boy no spoon, no can eat soup. 
What can do?’’ 

‘*T don’t know, sir,’’ answered 
Roy; and he began to think he was 
going to lose his dinner, after all. 

‘* Wait. Sa-ka-we-jis show how. 
Make um Injun spoon,’’ said the old 
man. 

He got up, went into the tent, and 
came out with a large wire nail. Ta- 
king a clam-shell in his hand, he held 
the sharp point of the nail against the 
shell, near the edge, and struck the 
nail two sharp blows with a stone. 
There were two holes in the shell! 
With his knife he cut a limb from a 
young birch, left it as long as his hand, 
and split one end of it. Into the split 
end he pushed the edge of the clam- 
shell, and with some of the fine roots 
he laced it in tight, through the two 
holes he had punched. In ten minutes 
he had a spoon that would hold more 
than his own. As he passed it to Roy 
he said, ‘‘ Now make clam eat um clam. 
Injun dinner, Injun spoon. ’’ 

Never did any other dinner taste so 
good; and when Roy was allowed to 
take home the clam-shell spoon, he felt 
that he had a birthday present worth 
keeping. That was the beginning of 
a friendship which lasted all summer. 


a 


PUZZLES. 


1. SUBTRACTIONS. 

Example: Take fifty from a girdle and 
leave a wager. Answer, Be-1-t, bet. 

Subtract five from a frolic and leave a 
lively dance; from a fictitious ay take five and 
leave an old name for Christmas; from a piece of 
stamped metal take five hundred and leave ground 
rain; from a punctuation mark take fifty and 
eave an animal; from to bend take five and leave 
a remedy; from a mechanical power take five and 
leave a look of malice. 





2. WELL-KNOWN MEN. 
I. 
A little boy watched a kettle steam, 
And saw — 4 things in a wonderful dream. 
The years went by, and the dream came true. 
Who was the boy, and what did he do? 
Il. 
A little boy drilled his troops in play, 
And stormed a fort and won the day. 
He became a general later in life, 
And served his country in time of strife. 
I. 
Pivies a kite out in the rain! 
“The man is crazy,” folks said, “that’s 
But he dre-v electricity down from the s Y; 
And men ..arned to use it as years went by. 
Iv. 
He was gentle and friendly and did kind deeds. 
The Indians made him a belt of beads. 
He founded a colony —’tis now a state. 
Tell me his name, and the colony’s date. 
v. 
There’s a man who lives in the West to-day, 
Who does strange things, the people say. 
He does queer things with a flower or seed, 
And thinks there’s good in every weed. 
vi. 
He liked the stories the sailors told 
Of deeds of daring and seamen bold. 
When he was a man, a voyage he planned, 
Sailed west to go east, and found a new land. 


Vil. 
Hungry and tired, a king asked for a cake. 
A woodcutter’s wife gave him some to bake. 


3. RIDDLE. 
A sign of bondage I must be 
And union oft is made by me. 
I’m kept within a prison cell, 
But people like me very well. 
If kept too long I cause you woe. 
You beat me when you let me go. 


4. CHARADES. 
1. 
| whole in my first I always bake 
After my second of dough I make; 
And my first and second when combined 
Make a whole delicious, you will find. 


II. 
My first is part of all that’s dear, 

But canes pee in what’s dull and drear; 
My second wears a bashful mien, 

And in the young is often seen ; 

My whole a lure, but seldom true, 

By stratagem it beckons you. 





tn sthapemmnncinttine 
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| Questions about the contents of this 
| department will be gladly answered. 











MEMORIAL DAY AT FAIRFIELD. 


AIRFIELD boys were not un- 
patriotic ; 
respect for the old soldiers, yet 
on Memorial day two years ago 
most of them were not listening 
to the exercises at the church 
and cemetery, but tramping 
along Sugar Creek or through 

Baxter’s woods. Amid the tedium of the 

spring term a day outdoors was too alluring to 

be missed—particularly as the oratory of the 

Hon. Mr. Griffith, state Senator, was more 

ambitious than interesting. 


That afternoon, as Captain Forbes and his 
son were walking home from the cemetery, 
the veteran, his voice —— more than 
usual, spoke about the absence of the boys. 

‘There’ ll always be pleasant spring days, 
but the veterans of the Civil War are almost 
gone,’’ he said. ‘*You boys now are the 
that can know us. , in a few more years we’ll 
be only a memory. 

Now young Race was president of the 
school board. The next Memorial day was 
different. 

At two o’clock on May 30th last year all the 

ys of Fairfield were at the school building. 
Filteon minutes later they were marching, in 
a column of fours, down Main Street to the 
town hall, the headquarters of the local post. 
There they halted until the veterans, with 
Captain Forbes at their head, came out of the 
building and fell into line behind them. Slowly | 





id k 
they did not lac de 





they marched to the church. There the boys 
brigade separated into columns of tw wheeled | 
—the right column right and the left column | 
left,—and stood with uncovered heads while 
the score of veterans marched through the | 
lane thus formed. .When the last old soldier | 
had passed, the boys faced toward the church, | 
and in two long columns marched into the | 
building and took seats behind the old soldiers. 
When the procession left the church, the 
same ceremonial was observed. Again the old 
soldiers between the lines .of boys. 
Then the boys fell in behind them for he | 
on apd mayne tf * —- iy 4 —— 
body again took i ition in e | 
veterans. During the dagen and the prayer, | 
and while the girls of ae school were decora- | 
ting the graves, the boys stood as still and | 
straight as the little group of soldiers in front | 
of them. 
As Captain Forbes and his son were return- | 


ing from the cemetery, the old man turned to| © . 


his companion, and said, with a sigh of satis- | 


faction : 
“This day makes me a - I am glad | 
that the bene were with us. And I am very | 


glad that they were our body-guard—our per- 
sonal escort. That was ar than if they 
had just marched in the procession or had | 
helped with the decorating, as the girls did. 
They surely have come nearer to an under- 
standing of what we are and for what we stood 
and stand. As long as there are any of us 
left, I hope they will do as they did to-day. ’’ 


® | 
ON TRACK AND FIELD. 


IV. The Low Hurdles. 


LTHOUGH the high and low hurdles are | 
in many respects very similar events, 
there is really a considerable difference | 


between them; so much difference, indeed, that | — 


many men who excel in one are not exceptional | 
performers in the other. 


Among schoolboys good low hurdlers are 
rarely seen, chiefly because of the fact that 
few schools have a two-hundred-and-twenty- 
yard straightaway or a full set of hurdles. 
[he form over a single hurdle is easier to 
master in this race than in the high hurdles, 
as there is not so great a tendency to lose either 
speed or balance. In learning this form, the 
werk should be gel over a single hurdle, 
preferably on grass. was suggested in the 
article on high fordiing (Boys? Page for April). 

Assuming that you take off from your right 
foot, the left leg should be raised straight for- 
ward with the knee considerably bent, and 
not strai — much until — height of the 
jump.. The foot should not be turned, but held | 
perfectly straight, and need not be stretched | 
out in a line with the leg so much as in the | 
high hurdles. This will leave the leg in a} 
more natural, easier — and in almost 
perfect readiness for the next stride. As in 
the high hurdles, the knee of the right leg 
should be sharply bent and the leg lifted side- 
wise. In the high hurdles this motion is con- | 
tinued until the thigh is almost horizontal; in 
the low it should be continued only until an 
angle of about forty-five degrees is reached ; 
that is, a position about half-way between the | 
horizontal one of the high | 
hurdles and straight up| 
and down. 

The twist of the body and 
the use of the arms in bal- 
ancing are, in general, the 
same as in the high ‘hurdles, | 
although perha’ quite 
so pronounced, Aad. the 
tendency to swing the hips 
is not so great. This form | 
leaves you in almost perfect | 
position on landing, and in- | 
sures _—- start for the | 
next h 

There have been many 
hurdlers who believed that 
all the time in the air was wasted, and who 
tried to get down to the ground again uickly 
as possible. This, of course, com Ted keep- 
ing very close to the hurdle. It pares ~ 

ming to be more and more recognized th 
although this is undoubtedly true ~ the high 





hurdles, in the low more speed can be obtained 
with a onger jump. 
This enables you to shorten a little on the 


neg? two strides after ——s, and .~ — 
to keep your speed. any rate, the form 
described is much better for schoolboys, as 





very few of them are big enough to have the 


low-hurdle stride cnme cosity, end 
tional inch on the hurdle helps. rs 
this must not be carried to an extreme. A 


y. is, the 
have to jump to keep his stride, and at at the 
same time h 
The stride should be practised over three or 
four hurdles. The start is is the hase an Bex the 
the let that is, the right foot is back, and not 
a The 

and finish are twenty oo ae 
p Bach ane inh se’ the hi . Ten 
strides should be taken to the first hurdle, and 


the hurdles. With the left foot | into 
eo first | shoulders. ‘The end should find the arms bent, 


hurdle on your 
from which you e off. 
after the jump on 
foot,.seven strides 
wall bring P bry = 
your ready for 
—_ second hurdle, and so 


onthe stride in the low 


back at the start, ile bene® you to the 


three strides and—approxi- 


/}and the hands as near the chest—not the 

_ | stomach—as possible. Pp 

This is for fast rowing. It will not do for 
distances. 


gitogs it ant in oes eet 


Two straps over the toes are of 
aruetty ‘inte peeion St 
e stroke with the arms extended 


water. 
Begin the pull through with 
shoulders, k A ey 
a steady, straight ‘*heave’’; not at first, 
=. a middle and a tug at the 
end. The last part of the stroke should call 
arms, as well as the back and 


the back flat and inclined somewhat 


rough water or for very long 
* © 


“ PRE - ADDING.” 
write the answer of a sum in arithmetic 
before you know what numbers are to be 
added sounds like—and, as a matter of 
fact, is—an impossibility. 
simple mathematical trick by which you may 





mately—half of two ——_ 
In the low there are twenty 
between the hi 

and seven strides and part | 
of one jumps to make it } 
= amounts to having five sides to will find that | 
ving five —s cover every 

potgens gh the high h om, OO Say De 
and one-half strides for cae ay 5 yards in the 





| low. 
Another reason for the stride be more 
difficult in the lov to. i ‘that the a yt swing 
of seven stri 





Fast 
should alternate every 
| other day, the fast work consisting of starts 
and sprints over three or four: hurdles, and 
the slow work in a through the whole 
flight at half-speed, in numerous two- 
hundred-and-twenty-yard runs on the flat... It 
is a good idea to finish on the days take 

your speed work with a two-hi -and= 
twenty on the flat at about three-quarters speed. 
This work should be gradually 7 stiffened until 
you can run through two heats strongly within 
a short time. 


and | each column 


appear to do this—to the thorough mystification 
of your friends. 


 .. some ae —] write a number. RD - 
not matter w er it isJarge or ut the 
larger it is the-more puzzling eee beeen 
Suppose he puts down 3,873; tell him that after 
he has written below it two more numbers, — 
there may be as many in each as he 
chi provided neither has more than the 
origtaal number,—and after - have 
two more to these, the sum will be 23,871. 
The result is secured by as two to the | 
original number and subtracting two from this. 
To prove the accuracy of your S ediction, have 
the other person write the number | 
under the first aso ~—— ) =e, Write | 


the third number us: in 
wi would make > ine 


Under this number your friend writes a 
fourth number, —201, or a oo you 
complete the process by setting down in 
Wh would make nine 
if added to the it above it. In this case 
your number i 978 This etiaatine fol- 


3,873 

4,378 

5,621 

201 

9,798 

23,871 
Ask some one to add the figures and verify 
the answer at which you arrived by a process 
that you might call ‘‘ppe-addition. ”* The result 

is sure to be curiosity as to how. you did it. 

The principle works just as well whether 
the original number is the millions or 








Speed work over the full distance should md 
| reserved until late in the season, and eve’ 
bonne should not be undertaken more than cone | 

a week. Care must | 


bruised heels or sore- | 
ness in the cords of | 
just_ above | 
, the le. Fy is a | remem 
good idea to have 
one day in the week 
when you do | 
hurdle at all, but | 
just work out easily | 
on the flat. 

In racing over the 
low hurdles do not 
start out too fast. 


twenty yards is a 
long way, and the 
hurdles make it 
start, and run as fast as 
first hurdle. Then try to 





Get a 

you can over the 

save yourself as much as possible, and make 
your best effort in the last half of the = 
nen over the last hurdle do not think 


longer. 


have finish but ‘‘dig for the wo 
Many a hurdle-race is won in the stretch 
re the last hurdle and the finish-line. 
A schoolboy who runs the low hurdles 

should not, as a rule, attempt any other event. 
It is a hard race and taxes a boy as much as 
is safe, particular] A. -% run in heats. In 
exceptional cases h hurdles or broad 
jump may be rw FP , th it to advantage. 


* 


HOW TO ROW FAST. 


SIDE from the advantage given by trained 

A muscle and the lightness and slenderness 

of a racing shell, the expert sculler gets 

his speed by the help of four things: his out- 

riggers, his sliding seat, his stretcher and his 

| stroke. Any boy in a skiff, dory or punt can 
row faster by learning something of these. 


The greater width of the ordinary boat 
serves much of the purpose of the racing out- 
riggers—to place the turning-point of the oars 
far aan from the hands to give an effective 
leverage. For speed, use as long oars as your 
boat will it. 

The sliding seat is difficult to use, and 
has no business in a skiff; but the oarsman 
will ‘ind that sliding a little on the ordinary 
seat will help him a — deal. One of the 
early professional scullers used to slide on the 
fixed seat used in his day. He wore out his 
trousers, but 34 = his races. 

Me greatest _~ in the ri 

having the f _, = 
that the oarsman, >: on, cannot quite 
straighten his legs. orrhis will cause hin to 
stand, as it were, on the stretcher when he 
begins his pull through, and thus add weight 
and leg muscle to the stre: h of his arms and 


ng of a rowboat 
er, sO ¢ 


’ be taken not to get mo. 


is a single digit. If you with one, and 
making twenty-one, —and subtract 
you get niaeteen as the sum of 
hag five digits to be added—which is correct. 
t is possible even to set a cipher as the origi- 
”? Prefixing two gives you twenty, 
and subtracting two leaves eighteen, which you | 
will see at once is the right answer. You can | 
onl in 2 in the same way, simply | 
when y pan ad ~ two to pul 
at the let the Guaeel be 


* © 


JUMPING AND DIVING. 
N land the effort of the jumper is all to 


body take up the shock. In jumping 
into the water, however, from any considerable 
height, the body should be kept rigid. 
me i. ant By! on — feet, ~y a and 
y perpendicular if you are jumping from a 
w and feet first and body slanting back- 
ward if from a moving boat. To double up 
the knees as soon as the feet strike the water 
your face and chest down ‘‘slap’’ 


on the s with be eae results. 
Jum rf with held high over your head, 


But there. is a_| first, 


bend the knees and let the ‘‘give’’ of the | 





as in Fig. 1 yf —* v. tends to turn | 

in the air so end is down. If 

you fold your ~ ep or need th them at a sides, | 
the upper half of your | 
body the heavier, and 
will tend toturn. If your 


are overhead, each 
end of your body is about 
the — in weight, and 
you will drop as you start. 
Strive to enter the water 
heels first. The shock of 
stopping the downward 
ion is then taken up 
along the strong ——- 
Keep your feet 
gether, pressing the heels 
tightly against each other, 





so that the legs will not 
— when striking the | 


“ie the whole body | 


the water. Then let the | 





doubling yourself up, be- 
cause by so doing you will 
retard your downward motion through the 
water, and if the water is shallow, you “ 
strike the bottom sitting down, instead of 
| with your feet. 

In jumping from a moving steamer always 
jump. from a a point behind the paddle-wheels. 

f it is a screw steamer, this caution is not so 
necessary, yet it is always wise to jump from 
aft the LTE rad of the boat, that the sheer of 
the hull may not strike Fe Jump facing 
the wa: P ing - going, as you jump from 
your body and legs form 


a 
an angle rite th i. r, your feet in advance. 





upper back. And this wi 


also help him in | If 


legs bend at the waist, | cane. 





you do not, the result will be much the same 








All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page. 














as -y you outs jump off a car the wrong 


ye eS ee 
a a good ay to keep the body straight in 
Peed ae aes 
‘whoa 
ate The sao abenes of y 
or coming up under the 


In ogg as in jump- 
e proper ition 

Fo’ aea'ls br tare 
> ogg fully extended oer 
the head, the hands flat, 
er, 


with the fingers 
to the front, and 
umbs touching, as in 
2. The i is to 





exten as it is to have 
the shock of striking the 
water borne more by the 
arms than by the head. 
bend the head FIG. 2 
but keep it well 
up, as if looking out and not down. The fore- 


head is the 4 whieh should strike the water 
after ds have made a hole, as the 
shock is then : better oe istributed. 

Beware of high dives or sp ring-board dives 
until practise has educated the muscles of ro 
back. If the spring-board throws you a little 
too far, or not quite far enough, and you enter 
the water without a stiff frame, you may take 

a curved h through the weir which will 

ive youa back. After you have mastered 

eeping your back stiff as you dive, devote the 
same thought to your knees, and keep them 
stiff, so that when you enter the water it is 


added | 48_one long, stiff pole of a body. 


From a height of three feet you can take a 
spring, jum in the air, turn over, and 
come down Laat tet, making what is known 
as a ‘‘jack-knife’’ at (Fig. 3). But the same 
aos from a height of ten feet will turn you 

ver too much; from fifteen feet it may make 
7a on turn a complete somersault. Unless you 
are an experienced diver, the only safe way 
to dive from a 
high place is to 
stand with the 
tall . _- 

y slowly 
ward, and give a sharp 
ush with the fect when the 

y is almost horizontal. 

In either diving or jump- 
He always shut we eyes 
tight as Fog enter the water. 

them under water, if 


CT, you ‘wah, but do not keep 
open while passing 
air to water, as the 
oant of this is ‘very irri- 
< tating. Do not dive much 
or from a height without 
cotton in your ears, unless 
long practise has accustomed 
rou to it. Earache often 
ollows the shock of water 
foreed suddenly into the 
ears. Learn to make a 
shallow dive as well as a deep one, but practise 
it in = water, and do not dive in shallow 
water unless you are actually obliged to. In 
—_ a person seconds often count. 
low dive transforms the downward 
we. of the dive into forward motion, and 
-—- many strokes of swimming. Shallow 
ving is best learned with a running start, in 
nick the body is ese gem over the water 
almost horizontally, enters it at a slight 
angle. The instant the body is in the water 
the hands should be bent backward a little. 
If you will stretch out flat on pond floor on 
~ arms extended, and lay your fingers 
down, you will have the no oe straight 
— of the hands in diving. Now elevate 
he an Bags og U working the hands from the 
about three inches. This is the posi- 
tion in finishing the shallow dive. The hands 
act as fins, or rudders, and steer the whole body 
upward toward the surface. In shallow, or 
“skim, ”? diving, the bod Y arms and legs should 
remain stiff until the head comes up to the 
surface. With a good run from a platform, 
one can easily ‘‘skim’’ just under the surface 
of the water for twenty or thirty feet. 
Never dive in any water you do not know, 
unless it be from a vessel, to save a drowning 
nm. Never take any one’s word for the 
th of the water in an unknown swimming- 
. Test the — for yourself, ‘‘sound’’ 
= find the depth, and make sure there are no 
concealed rocks or broken piles before you dive. 


® © 


SELECTING A FLY-ROD. 
UCCESS in fly-fishing for brook - trout 
S depends largely on the rod. Fly-fishing 
is a game of skill; one should have the 
best of tools with which to play it. Now it is 
probable that one-half of the rods sold for fly- 
fishing are unsuited to the purpose. 
Of the various kinds that will be shown to 
= in the tackle store, the split-bamboo r 


| Is by all odds the best. It has all the requisites 
of a first-class fly-rod—lightness, pliancy, resili- 






for 


FIG. 3 


stiff until you are all in | ency, stre' and balance. 


It ‘is le of either six or eight strips of 
The ‘‘whole cane’’ is split into triangu- 
lar strips the required length of the rod joint, 
ac the separate strips are then cemented and 
bound together. Most anglers consider the 
six-strip rods as good as the eight-strip rods, if 
not better, and they cost less. Excellent split- 
ee fly -rods may be had for ten dollars; 
better ones for fifteen; the best for thirty dol- 
lars. If you cannot afford to pay more than 
five dollars for a rod, do not get split bamboo; 
at this price a solid wood rod will be better. 
The rods shown you will run from eight to 
ten feet in length, and will weigh from four to 
seven ounces. For small brooks, where short 
casts and —_* trout are the orem, a rod of eight 
and a half f is best. For larger streams 
where you wil have to make longer casts and 


















land heavier fish, the ten-foot rod is none too 
long. Assuming that you are going to have only 
one fly-rod, one Lf a: and a feet, b.4 
ing six ounces, W' answer your p q 
mall metal parts of the rod should be of 
German silver; it is stronger and more service- 
of nickel plate which are 
and costs iittle more. 

Two kinds of guides are commonly furnished 
on fly-rods, the ‘‘ring-and-keeper’’ guides and 
the English ‘‘snake’’ guides. Of these the last- 
are preferable. Have your fly-rod fitted 
with German silver snake guides. Through 
these the line renders more freely than through 
the ring-and-keeper guides, and they are not so 
likely to become bent or smashed. ‘ 

Hand-grasps are of many different kinds— 
celluloid, cork, ‘‘solid cork,’’ cane-wound, an 
grasps wound with twine. Of these the solid 
cork is the best. ‘The cork hand-grasps on the 
cheaper rods are often only a thin sheathing of 
cork, or a composition resembling it, fitted over 
a wooden form. The solid cork, the hand- 
grasp you want, is made by fitting a number 
of thick disks, or washers, of cork over a core 
of wood. See that the rod is plainly and closely 
wound at intervals of not more than an inch. 

The reel-seat must be below the hand-grasp ; 
this is the chief difference between a fly-rod and 
a bait-rod. This position of the reel is y 

and also for enabling the 
fly: and line one 
hand—the one with which the casting is done. 

Having found a six-strip split-bamboo fly- 
rod, well-fitted in the matter of guides, heat 
grasp and windi the next thing is to 
determine whether particular rod is a good 
one to fish with. . 

Take the rod out of its case and put the joints 
together. _See that the guides are ectly 
aligned. You will find on each pair of ferrules 
small indentations drilled in the metal; when 
the ferrules are correctly 
indentations are exactly opposite each 4 

Next fit the rod with a reel such as you will 
use with it when fishing. On a nine-and-a- 
half-foot fly-rod the proper reel is one-hundred- 
yard, single-action. ever test a rod without 
fitting the reel on it, as this makes all the 
difference in the world in the balance and 
‘feel’? of the rod. Grasp the rod as for fiy- 
casting ; that is, with a firm grip on the hand- 
grasp, with the thumb extended along its upper 


surface. 

Proper balance is as — py in a fly-rod 
as in a golf club, a baseball bat or a rifle. The 
rod must not 


eel top- or a to 
It should feel light and strong, wit 
iable in any one part. Ifthe 
Xs do not select it because you 
think that you will used to it. Many fly- 
rods have been purchased with this idea, and 
have been eventually discarded. 

If, however, the balance of the rod seems 
ae test it next for pliancy and resili- 
ency. Holding the rod as before, whip it up 
and down and sidewise, like a horsewhip. 
During this process the rod should feel stro: 
and speedy, and it should bend from hand- 
asp to tip-end; it should not feel slow and 
ifeless. sure, however, that the rod is not 
too limber or a it is difficult to cast 
well with a rod is too limber. Such a 
rod, moreover, is a r one with which to 
play a trout, especially in swift water. 

Now hold the rod straight out in front of 
= and revolve it slowly. You will notice 
hat it has a very slight downward bend—if 
the bend of the rod is very decided the rod is 
too br ag h Moreover, watch carefully the 
end of the tip-joint. If at ee time this moves 
upward, discard the rod, fo 
faulty material and workmanship. 

For the next test, and a very im 


ou. 
no 
rod 


it one, 


portan’ 
the rod must be fitted with a line as well as | 
Reeve the line—any line will do | 


with a reel. 
—through the guides of the rod, and have four 
or five feet of it off the end of the rod. Tie 
the end of the line to a chair-back, or have 
some one hold it. With the pull of the line 
almost straight downward from the rod-tip, 
raise the rod until it is bent into a semicircle. 

_ This test is to see that the pliancy of the rod 
is not confined to the middle and tip-joints, or 


either of them, but distributed evenly a 
y | 


out the entire length. 
passes this tes 
may safely select it. 


If the rod success: 
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PITCHING CURVES. 

N the article on ‘‘Playing Baseball,’? which 
was published in The Companion for March 
3, 1910, the general principles of pitching 

were discussed, and the promise was made that 
the matter of ‘‘curves’? would be the subject 
of a later paper. 


As the first article declared, the thing that 
the pitcher needs to have, first of all, is abso- 
lute control of the ball, own at a medium 
speed. A pitcher may be master of all the 
curves and yet fail to be effective, unless he 
has control. To gain this command, a boy 
should always pitch the full distance to a 
catcher, or, Ww is just as good for the pur- 
pose, a target. Be sure to begin easily and to 
_ before the arm becomes lame. 

here will be no attempt here to explain the 


scientific reasons for the curves a baseball may 
be made to take, and hard-and-fast directions 
will, as much as possible, be avoid Pitch- 
ing is largely an individual matter. A boy, 


once he knows the a of the curves, can 
succeed only by trying them and seeing what 
results he gets. I you find you can get a par- 
ticular curve on the ball by delivering it in a 
certain way, stick to and develop your own 
method, even if it is a little different from the 
ordinary f The most successful pitcher is 
1e¢ who with the common general prin- 
ciples and works out his own curves. 


; The Jump Ball.—A fter securing control of 
a ordinar oe =. thrown ly 
: —_ and a i ion, try the 
note with the same motion, e 


ju L. 

The ball is touched lightly by the thumb 
turned back, and the two first fingers. It is 
sent in with all the force at the pitcher’s com- 
mand, and jumps as it appross es the plate. 
1 his ball is often utilized to drive the n 
away from the plate. It should go straight for 
the plate—or the inside corner—and shoulder- 
high. It is pitched with an overhand delivery 
and with a long preliminary swing. 


The Slow Ball is held tightly with a full 











r this denotes | 


as well as the others, you | 





grip of four fingers and the thumb. The ball 
is delivered under’ with little preliminary 
motion. The slow comes in without curve 
or shoot of any sort. No box man can hope for 
continued success unless he is master of the 
slow ‘‘teaser,’’ to intersperse with the curves 
and fast ones. 


The Out Curve should next take the atten- 
tion of the young pitcher. At first, pitch 
against the wind. urve-pitching was acci- 
dentally discovered by Arthur Cummings of 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1867, while he was 
— against a strong wind. After you 

ve mastered the. of throwing the 
eurve, it can be accomplished readily enough 
with no wind stirring. 

The out curve is made chiefly by the snap 
of the wrist. The ball. should be gras 
firmly with two fingers and a thumb, with 

back of the hand turned 
downward. ge 
speed or a very slow 
ball will produce the 
natural out curve. 
A The Drop Ball.— 
It is not very much 
use for a short pitcher 
to work the drop ball. 
A tall man, however, 
can employ this style 
advantage.” Th 
vantage. e Pp 
ball is thrown from 
the highest point that 
a pitcher can reach, 
while coming up on 
his toes. The palm of 
the hand is 
gripped tightly, with 

Pp ightly, wi 
ne a of forcing the 
sphere to leave the 
turned-in thumb just 
before it does the firmly 

fingers. 

e ball should al- 
ways be delivered at a 
been dea pace; great 
speed can only be used 
in a straight, or jump 
ball. One preliminary 
swing is all that is 


y to produce 

the best effect on a 
get perfect control, as 
a ball breaking below 
ot aonk Ee 
e 

catcher’s hands. The 


ideal drop is a ball 
aimed for the shoulder, 
that ins to break 


about feet 
front of the plate. 
The In-Shoot is 
pitched with a side-arm 
ion. The is 

released over the ti 
e 


arm being swept round 

with a lateral motion. 
. tightly. This curve 1s 
; \ is curve is 

ssually itched close to 
the inside of the ei 
with the idea of dri- 
ving the batsman back. 
Hence it must be under 
especially good control. 

The Raise Ball is 

itched with an under- 
me swing, with the 
fingers turned up. It 
should be delivered at 
ic — wnt ge ty 
long step fo: wi 
the hand well out from 
the legs. It was a fa- 
— amar: in the 
early days of the game, 
and to-day is one of the 
most effective balls to 
pitch when the box 
man has good field sup- 
port behind him. 

The Fadeaway 
... Ball.—The first illus- 

* tration shows how the 
- SS asped before 

e preliminary swing. 
As the ball leaves the 
hand—as shown in 
the second picture—it gets the final twist of the 
wrist for the fadeaway. This ball is delivered 
with a motion much like that used for the 
in-shoot. Not much speed is uired for 
the best results. Very few pitchers have 
mastered the fadeaway ball, which was first 
introduced by Mathewson, the well - known 
pitcher of the New York ‘‘Giants.’’ 

The Moist Ball.—The simplest knack to 
learn is the moist ball; this is also the latest 
innovation. It is sent in from any position. 

This ball is pitched with the two first fingers 
and the thumb. The object is to keep the 
cover of the ball slippery at the point touched 
by the two fingers, so that the will roll off 
with the slightest degree of friction. When 

itched with an overhand motion, the ball 

es a fast down shoot as it nears the plate 
and the speed slackens. This delivery is very 
likely to produce sore arms. It is the simplest 
kind of curve-pitching to learn, and the most 
difficult to control. 

To get the different breaks, the ball must be 

wn man —\ underhand delivery 
must be worked from below the knee, while 
the best drop are wn from the hand 
well over the head. The most effective curve- 
eng ve J must see the arm extended wide from | 
he y. A snap of the wrist, as well as a 
movement of the body, backed 
is necessary to get the best res 

After mastering the curves, the pitcher will 
have to master the art of ‘‘working’’ the bats- 
man. First he must observe the position the 
player takes at the plate, find out his w Ss, 
cod judge whether he has more difficulty in 
hitting a ball coming high or low. 

A great part of successful pitching is in deliv- 
yy = 5 may a = some — 
or ang’ y continually mixing u e 
ee ”? Fa %? **eurve’’ and veghoet’? ls. 


THE JUMP BALL. 





THE SLOW BALL. 


in 


THE 


IN-SHOOT. 


THE RAISE BALL. 








THE MOIST BALL. 


up by foot work, | 
ults. 


Pitchers should also practise fielding their i- 





tions, as well as covering first base, and holding 
runners close to bases. 7 


(166) 
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About Mixing Puffed Rice 





and Puffed Wheat 


Some thousands of people say that Puffed Rice is the most 
enticing cereal food in existence. 

Some thousands of others say that Puffed Wheat is better. 
It has more of a flavor —is more nut-like in taste. 

Other thousands have found that the two foods mixed create 
the most delicious blend. 

Some serve with cream and sugar. 
with berries or bananas. 

And all lovers of these foods serve them at times, like 
crackers, in a bowl of milk. 


Where All Agree 


Each user has his favorite grain, his favorite mixture, his 
favorite way of serving. 

But do you know anyone who ever found a ready-cooked 
cereal which he liked any better ? 

One may like the Rice best, another the Wheat, another the 
two foods blended. One may like them in milk, one with sugar 
and cream, another mixed with fruit. 

But four people in five, as proved by thousands of tests, 
like one of these puffed foods, served in some way, better than 
any other cereal food ever created. 

Over 18,000,000 dishes per month are now being consumed 
by the folks who have found them out. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c =.... 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


But Prof. Anderson, who invented these foods, was not 
aiming to make them delightful. He was aiming to make 
them digestible. 

He conceived the idea of sealing up the raw grains in bronze 
metal guns. Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in 
a heat of 550 degrees. That heat turns the moisture in the grain 
to steam, and the pressure becomes tremendous. 

Suddenly the guns are unsealed and the steam explodes. 
The grains are puffed to eight times former size. They are 
made four times as porous as bread. They come from the guns 
crisp, nut-like and brown. 

But the main fact is this: Every. food granule has been 
literally blasted to pieces. The digestive juices can instantly 
act. The whole grain is made wholfy digestible without any 
tax on the stomach. 

No other method — cooking, baking or toasting — has ever 
made cereals even half so digestible. No other method breaks 
half of the granules. This method breaks them all. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice suggest toasted nut meats. 
They are used like nuts in candy making, in frosting cake, in 
garnishing ice cream. ‘They are mixed with fruits to supply a 
nut-like blend. 

You are missing more than you know if you haven’t tried 
them. Tell your grocer to send a package of each, to learn 
how you like them best. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers 





Some mix the grains 





Extreme 


West 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will ‘be gladly answered. 














GO OUTDOORS. 


O be outdoors is to have the nerves 
keyed to the proper pitch. If 
fresh air is not tonic to the nerves, 
why do moodiness and depression 
fall away, why do we become saner 
and more serene as we walk or ride 

or lie under the trees? Girls, particularly if 
students, should know that it is economy of 
time to be outdoors. Needed both for work 
and for health, outdoor exercise, with its bath 
of fresh air and the bath of fresh air-cleansed 
blood it gives within, is as essential as the 
morning tub. If the head is tired, go out- 
doors! If the body is fagged, go outdoors! If 
the heart is troubled, go outdoors! 





® 


A NEW OBSTACLE-RACE. 
N amusing game that seems to have had its 
A origin on shipboard is good enough to 
bring ashore. It makes a capital sport, 
not only for parlor or piazza, but for the lawn, 





oi, 


and its use at garden-parties or picnics is easy 
to imagine. It has the especial merit of pro- 
viding fun both for the players and the spec- 
tators. 
It is played by driving a blindfolded person 
M ps bt Tehicn hes bottles set up at 
intervals where they are likely to be knocked 
: _, over unless the driver is very 
* skilful and the ‘‘horse’’ very 


ent. jarge 
eight is chalked on the "% 
and sixteen bottles—or nine- 
pins if they are available— 
are placed at the points indi- 
cated in the diagram. Th 
person who is driven is 
, ss — by a rope about ten 
‘eet long, the ends of which 
are tied together. When he 
- is being “‘harnessed’’ he puts 
his hands behind his back 
while some one slips the rope round his arms, 
and then bends his arms so that it stays in 
place at his elbows. He is then blindfolded 
and is driven round the course at a trot. The 
winning pair is the one that makes the com- 
plete circuit of the course twice in the shortest 

time, while upsetting the fewest bottles. 








® 
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A HORSEBACK TRIP FOR GIRLS. 


EW excursions are easier or more feasible 
F for a number of girls than a horseback 

trip, provided of course that the girls can 
ride. The goal of such an expedition may be 
some wonder of nature, such as a waterfall, or 
it may be welcoming friends or relatives, if they 
are accommodating enough to live at convenient 
distances. If, however, the girls are to use 
hotels, they must have some older friend with 
them. 


The girls who do not own horses can prob- 
apy hire them at a reasonable rate, especially 
if they do not insist on perfectly trained riding- 
horses, but will be content with fairly good ones. 
There is more exercise in riding if one’s steed 
is not too easy. It is interesti 
other’s horses, for a girl nat y likes to try 
every new horse she can. Besides, it is a rest 
and change. ; 

Any season may be chosen for a horseback 
trip, although fall is the ideal time. About 
twenty miles a day is a good average if the 
girls and horses are in training for it. Always 
start and finish a ride slowly; walk your 
horses for the first and last half-hours. uch 
fast riding on a trip is out of place, but of 
course there should be some loping and 
racing for the fun of it. Five miles an hour is 
a pace, except at the beginning and end. 
Do not go too slow, for the time during which 


weight is on a horse’s back should not be too | | 


long. It is an excellent plan to dismount occa- 
sionally and run or walk beside the horse; you 
will find it a welcome ¢ of exercise. Stee 
grades are good places to choose for this. It is 
pleasant to carry the midday Juncheon and oats 
along, and take a two hours’ rest at noon in 
some pretty place, unsaddling the horses and 
letting them graze. 

Everything depends on your horses; their 
welfare is the first thing to consider. These 
rules from the ‘‘United States Army Cavalry 
Drill Regulations’’ should always be followed: 

‘‘Never put up a horse brought in a heated 
condition to the stable, but throw a blanket 
over him and rub his legs, or walk him until 
cool. When he is wet, put him under shelter 
and wisp him until dry. 

‘*Never feed grain to a horse nor allow him 


to ride each | good 


to stand in a heated condition. - Hay will not 
hurt a horse, no matter how warm he may be. 

**Never water a horse when heated, unless 
the march or exercise is to be immediately 
resumed. (It is well to walk your horse before 
and after watering. ) 

‘‘Never throw water over any part of a 
horse when heated. (Do not let him go into a 
brook when warm. ) 

‘*Never allow a horse’s back to be cooled 
suddenly, by washing or even removing the 
blanket unnecessarily. To cool the back grad- 
ually, the blanket may be removed and re- 
placed with the dry side next the horse. ’’ 

Be sure that the saddle fits the horse, so that 
there is no danger of his back getting rubbed. 
It is a good plan to tighten the h after a 
half-hour of riding; this can be done from the 
saddle. Water your horse before you feed 
him, for he will not eat much if thirsty, and 
if he is watered immediately after he has 
eaten, the undigested grain will be washed out 
of his stomach. 

For summer a khaki riding-suit is cool and 
does not readily absorb the Ba odor ; 
but if a girl can have but teow Vo cloth skirt is, 
of course, the more serviceable. A sweater 
should be taken for cool mornings. To protect 
from rain, the best thing is a poncho, a rubber 
blanket with a slit in the middle for the per- 
son’s head. However, the cape of an old 
rubber rain-coat is a good substitute. The 
rest of the coat may be cut in three pieces for 
wrapping round the , or old carr 
curtains may be used. One does not need 
take many things; the necessities are toilet 
articles, underclothes, and an extra waist or 
two, or if the riding-skirt is old, a whole light 
dress. Roll everything tight in the piece of 
rub! and strap it to the saddle, preferably 
back of the rider. 

A riding trip is all fun; there are no draw- 
backs or hips connected with it. Ridi 
is always a pleasure, but when a number 0 
congenial girls start out on horseback, all 
bound for adventure for a day or two or a 
week or two, it is hard to imagine anything 
more full of delightful possibilities. 


* © 


TO FIT A SLEEVE. 
HIS suggestion may save the girl dress- 
maker the trouble of basting in a sleeve 
a number of times before it is found to be 
right. 

When putting in a sleeve, there are two 
points to be considered: the location of the 
center of the top of the sleeve, which should be 
joined to the garment at the shoulder seam, 
and the point at which the inside seam of the 
sleeve should be attached to the garment, which 
should be about the bust line. 

The first point is usually fixed on the paper 
patterns by a cross or a notch, but it is too 
often ignored by the amateur. The second 
point is also fixed on the paper patterns, but 
owing to alterations at the shoulder and under- 
arm seams, this point is sometimes thrown out 
of place. The following rule is said to preve 
successful in nearly any case: 

Measure back from the shoulder seam one 
inch, fold the edges of the arm-scye double, 
and the point exactly opposite the inch mark 
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R nine girls out of ten, the best swim- 
Pining stroke is the side stroke. It is easy 

to learn, and probably the easiest of all 
to swim in skirts. It is also a pretty one; and 
if you are going to swim at all, you might as 
well do it gracefully. So that unless a girl 
objects very much to getting her hair wet, she 
had better begin with the side stroke. 


Here are the successive steps in learning the 
side stroke. It is a good plan to try them first 
on dry land—on the floor or a couch; next in 
shallow water, where it is possible to lie com- 
fortably on the bottom; then in water waist- 
deep. Each step should be thoroughly mas- 
tered before the next is taken “up, and two 
persons ought if ible to work together, 
;each by watching the other, and cor- 

eae the other’s faults before they become 


The side stroke nowadays is always swum 
with the ‘‘scissors kick.’’ You lie on the side 
—which side does not matter; indeed, it is a 
plan to learn from the beginning to swim 
on both sides. In this way you treat both 
sides of the body alike. 

In the scissors kick the thigh of the under 
leg remains in line with the body and does not 
move. ‘The knee bends back until the shin is 
at right angles with the line of the body, then 
straightens with a brisk kick. The upper leg, 
on the other hand, swings creel oeelly 
from the hip, with the knee held nearly or 

uite straight. The feet separate slowly until 
they are perhaps eighteen inches or less apart, 
then snap sharply together until they cross 
each other slightly, and come to a stop with 
the heel of the upper one over the instep of the 
ower. 

This movement is like skipping rope with 
one leg and walking up-stairs with the other. 


p | The only real difficulty is in preventing one 


leg from co -}- other; but a few days’ 
practise w each to go its own gait. 
The scissors kick thoroughly a, oe 
are two hs to the next stage. For the girl 
who easily the way is short. She 
only to float, hands on belt or trailing at the 
side, twist her hips round, and swim with the 
scissors kick. She should then practise scoot- 
- o,. on her back. Me ee ey with the 
scissors kick, either without using her arms at 
all, or with only a gentle dling of the 


more on one side, and stretch the under arm 
at full length beyond her head. 
If you do not Hoat easily, lie on your side in 








LEARNING THE SIDE STROKE. 


radually she should turn more and | th 
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will be the vegper lace for the inside seam of 
the sleeve. e fulness at the top is then 
gathered to fit the space left for it. 


* ¢ 


BICYCLING FOR GIRLS. 


ICYCLES have been much improved. 
B Measured by present standards, the wheel 
of 1895 or 1900 was at best clumsy and 
dangerous for girls to use. Then the woman’s 
saddle was still experimental; now it is scien- 
tifically perfect. Then a wheel of standard 
make weighed not less than twenty-five pounds ; 
now it does not exceed fifteen or twenty. The 
two- and three-speed gear, perfected in the last 
decade, enables the rider, by a touch of the 
finger, to pedal up hills with greatly increased 
ease. The coaster-brake not only adds to the 
safety of the rider on a steep slope, but on 
the gentler slopes, and even on the level, gives 
many a momentary rest most welcome on a 
hot day. And with all these improvements 
a first-class machine now costs only twenty-five 
dollars, one-half or one-third of the former price. 
m for the quick i f the 

bicyele ‘Seraze’? in the eiguiies wes ‘the ‘cntl- 
tion of our roads. The English, whose roads 
are excellent, have never lost their love of the 
exercise. In 1900 a man and his two daughters 


Fi 
living in the middle West started to ride to f 


Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, and later to New 
York and Boston. More than once a slight 
fall of rain made them stop for a day, or take 
a train. So great have been recent improve- 
ments that it is safe to say that thousands of 
miles of those same roads are now graveled or 
paved, and could be ridden on as soon as the 
rain stopped. This has been wrought 
partly by farmers and ly by automobilists. 
The automobilists have made it profit- 
able to increase the number of wayside and 
village inns and to improve their character. 
Now there is nothing women on a loi 
bicycle trip need more than comfortable 
res le inns. 


ecurate road pee a aged necessity—are 
virtually new. Automobile blue books indi- 
cate the main improved a. Most 
regions good for pedestrian trips have been 
mapped with great care by walking clubs. 
The United States Geological Survey, more- 
over, is mapping the entire country by sections. 
The maps are on a large scale, and show accu- 
rately all ponds and streams, elevations, cities, 
roads, and even houses on the country roads. 
They cost five cents each, and may be obtained 
by writing to Washington. These are indis- 
pensable. With them a person simply cannot 
get lost or miscalculate distance. 

ape guotten to tals ber ox tant Seton, wil 
roper e her on long trips, w 
End that a to phical map adds a new 
enchantment to her own neighborhood. In 
every county are charming roads and lanes 
that if laid in one line would very likely 
reach half across the continent. <A young 
woman in a Michigan college town rides alm 
daily for her health, starting from home accom- 
panied by a younger brother. Some part of 
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shallow water, head well back and chin over 
shoulder. Begin with both hands on the bottom, 
and swim the scissors kick with the legs. Grad- 
ually work off into dee water, support the 
body less and less with the hands, until at 
— only the hand of the under and 

ly the -tips only, are touching m. 

The girl who can float and the girl who 
cannot are now at about the same point. The 
next step is to let the upper arm trail at the 
side. After the kick, pause for an instant 
while the body is sliding through the water, 
then bend the upper arm at the elbow, carry 
it forward just under the surface of the water 
to its full reach, and at once sweep it back 
parallel with the surface of the water, elbow 
straight or slightly bent, fingers together, and 
hand slightly hollowed to a spoon. As the 
upper arm starts its pull, the legs open slowly. 
At the finish of the upper-arm stroke, when 
the hand touches or is closest to the up 
knee, bring them together s' ly. After t 
the upper arm rests at the side, until the end 
of the short pause which follows the kick. 

Meanwhile the lower arm been ‘‘walk- 
a on the bottom, to make sure that the face 
is kept out of water. Gradually it should aid 
less and less, leave the bottom cautiously, 
make a short paddling movement, and lengthen 
this little by we hy in time it is mak 

full stroke. is stroke alternates wit 

that of the upper arm, and is like it, 7 
that most swimmers make the pull straight 
down with the arm rigid, and therefore at 
right angles to the s of the water. The 
arm goes forward while the other is pulling 
back. Fortunately this movement is instinctive, 
and pretty much takes care of itself. 

_ The side stroke, then, is swum in four-four 
time. Start with the legs straight, the upper 
arm at the side and the lower arm stretc 
out at full reach. 

On the first beat (Fig. 1) the lower arm pulls 
and the upper arm recovers. On the second 
(Figs. 2A, 2B, 2C and 2D), the lower arm 
recovers and the upper pulls, while the legs 
open for the kick. 

On the third (Fig. 3), the legs close, while 
the arms remain motionless, the upper at the 
side, the lower at full reach. The fourth beat 
(Fig. 4) is a rest, during which the body slides 
along with the momentum of the kick. 

The best time to draw in the breath is as the 
bsg arm comes down. Another important 

e is that the breath should be en in 
the mouth. In this way there is less 


z 


choking the swimmer t if she tries to 


breathe through the nose. 


rough 
likelihood of water cog Ly: he lungs and | however, an underslip of white lawn, which 
is easily laundered, is more practical and less 


expensive. 








All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Girls’ Page. 














her course always lies over range roads. And 
there are hundreds of byways within ten miles 
of her home that she has not yet discovered! 
She has grown not only in health, but in her 


appreciation of the beauties of nature. Per- 

haps this home travel with the aid of good 

— M the best use to which the bicycle can 
put. 


® © 
GRADUATION GOWNS. 
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wn of Swiss muslin, made with plain 
e. e hem 


% rials: 5 yards muslin at 25 cents, 2 yards 
ribbon for girdle, 6 skeins of floss. Amount of beads 
or embroidery sili depends on pattern. 
of cotton voile. Skirt zlain, 
at waist. A deep hem with head- 
done in floss ; above, vine design, 
of chain-stitching.’ Same finish 
Mai 1s: 6 yards voile, 2 yards 
yard lace for neck and sleeves. 


- Fig. 3. Gown of cotton marquisette. Skirt gathered 
from the short waist into a band of lace at the hem. 
Waist cut in one with the sleeve gathered into a narrow 
lace frill at the neck, shirred on the shoulders and 
drawn softly into a cord at the waist. terials: 5 
8 marquisette, m4 yards lace, 3 yards silk cord, 1 
yard fine lace for ruche. 
Fig. 4. Bordered gown of voile, marquisette or 
muslin. Skirt made with scanty flounce on_a drop 
. erdress made with border athem. Waist of 
border. Girdle of ribbon with rosette and ends at 
back. Materials: 7 a 30-inch goods or 5 yards 46- 
inch, 2 yards ribbon for girdle. 


N unusual variety of charming and inex- 
A pensive materials suitable for graduation 
gowns may be seen this year. The styles, 
moreover, are so simple and yet effective that 
the graduation gown will serve its wearer for 
many occasions during the summer. 


It will be advisable for the girl who has her 
gown made in the prevailing mode to get as 
much wear out of it as possible in the summer 
following her graduation, for the extremely 
scant skirts at present in vogue are di to 
a short life, if any credence is to be given to 
letters from Paris, where fashions are made 
and discarded. A thin gown is much more 
difficult to make over than a thick one, and 
seldom repays its wearer for any large expend- 
iture of time or money. 

A most attractive material is the exquisite 
French chiffon voile, of cobweb texture, yet 
capable of hard summer wear ; it costs seventy- 
five cents a yard, and is forty-six inches wide. 
Another pretty material is cotton uisette, 
which is of the same width and price as the voile. 

The voiles and marquisettes may both be 
found with the wide borders which are now 
fashionable, and add so much to the beauty of 
a simply made gown. In the less expensive 
muslins these borders are also seen ; the muslins 
are, as a rule, only thirty inches wide, so that 
seven f may will be required for the gowns 
when five Fg of voile or — would 
suffice. e muslin costs from twenty-five to 
fifty cents a yard; some extremely pretty pat- 
terns are procurable for twenty-five cents. 

The St. Gall Swisses, with woven borders 
which are partially openwork, are really beau- 
tiful. They are a little more expensive than 
the other materials mentioned, costing eighty- 
five cents a yard; they, like the other muslins, 
are thirty inches wide. There is also a new 
French cotton fabric gauzy in texture, with a 
lace-weave stripe, 
pattern. The width of this material is forty 
inches, and it costs from seventy-five cents to 
a dollar and a quarter a five yards being 
sufficient for a gown. It is —_ possible for 
the girl who wishes a bordered gown, but 
wishes also to have it as inexpensive as may 
tn buy a fifteen-, or even a twelve-and-a- 

~cent dimity or muslin, and make the border 
herself with embroider ne in silk or beads ; 
in fact, her dress may be even prettier than if 
she had bought a ready-made border. 

When embroidery is to be done in beads, a 
pa pattern of the design should be made 
and basted under the material. The design 
will show through the voile, marquisette 
muslin or dimity, so that it may be worked 
without difficulty. Prettiest of all embroideries 
for the graduation gown is that done in small 
opalescent beads, sewed about a quarter of an 
inch apart. These beads may be ht for 
ten cents a bunch. An ive finish for a 
border made of this embroidery is a chain- 
stitch edging of floss or twisted silk. 

The — given here are all simple e h 
to be le by the home dressmaker. e 
extremely short-waisted effect, like that of Fig. 
3, although considered eminently desirable, is 
more becoming to a slender girl t to a stout 
one. The other designs are almost equally 
becoming to all girlish figures. 

So . — must always be ha 
w e gowns of voile or marquisette, may 
one of wash silk, or some other thin, inexpen- 
sive silk, or of the silk-finished percaline. h 
season brings some new cotton lining material 
which, seen h the gauzy gown under 
which it is worn, has a shimmer which deceives 
even the most searching These are 
usually more than a wide, and cut to much 
better advantage than silk. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that their shimmer seldom 
outlasts the first washing. With a muslin dress, 


reproducing a Valenciennes 

















' Minute 
Gelatine 


Flavored 





Pure gelatine of the highest quality. 
Exactly the same quality of gelatine 
as used in Minute Gelatine Plain. 





Here’s a secret that explains in part the 
superiority of our flavored gelatine. In 
making a flavored gelatine it is possible 
to use a much cheaper grade of stock than 
is used in plain gelatine, because any infe- 
riority may be concealed by the presence of 
the flavoring used, while lack of clearness 
or the presence of objectionable color may 
be covered up by the coloring matter. We 
know this and have known it for a long 
time, but never from the start have we used 
in Minute Gelatine Flavored anything but 
the very highest quality of stock, and the 
flavorings used are natural flavors which 
not only impart a delicious, wholesome 
flavor, but beautiful colors as well, making 
Minute Gelatine Flavored not only one of * 
the most wholesome and enjoyable of des- 
serts, but one of the most beautiful. 


Choice of 7 flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Chocolate, Cherry, Pistachio, Lemon, Orange. 
TO PREPARE. 


Simply dissolve the con- 
tents of a 10c. package 
in a pint of boiling water 
and set to cool. 


One of the greatest emer- 








moment’s notice. 


10c. a Package. 


If unable to get it from your grocer, send his 
name and 10c. for a full-sized package 
post-paid and Minuteman Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 95 West Main St., 
Orange, Mass. 




















Every baseball year proves the 
superiority of the D & M line of 


Baseball Supplies 


The D & M baseball has been selected 
by the United States Army and Navy 
after the most critical tests possible. 
Every point of the ball has to bear in- 

spection—the cover was proved 

to be genuine horsehide, the 

stitching was tested for extra 

strength, the ball was cut open 
and the yarn inside examined to see that 
it was all wool. Finally the Para rubber 
core was tested, and found to be lively 
and full of *‘ bounce.’’ 

Other D & M goods—mitts, gloves, 
bats, masks, uniforms, etc., are made 
of best materials by men who under- 
stand baseball, and know just what is 

expected of baseball goods. 


All D & M athletic goods 
have an ironclad guar- 
antee. Wereplace any 
defective article with 
a new one. 





Ask your dealer for 
our 1911 catalog and 
‘Official Baseball 
Rules for 1911,” Free. 
If he hasn’t them, write us. 


THE DRAPER & MAYNARD 
COMPANY 


Dept. C. Plymouth, N. H. 















A SHORT STORY. 


N his recent study of “Seven Great Statesmen,” | 
Andrew D. White describes the work done in | 
the eighteenth century by the French minister, | 
Turgot, against the vicious system then prevailing | 


of “farming out” the taxes. A great combination 
of contractors resulted, who grew enormously rich 
at the people’s expense—not, however, without 
able criticism. 


This syndicate assumed the character of what 
in America of these days would be called a “com- | 
bine,” and at the head of it were the Farmers- | 
General—wealthy, powerful, and, as a rule, 
merciless. Their power 
nation—from the king’s apartments at Versailles 
to the cottages of the lowliest village. 

To those men and their methods Voltaire had | 


made a reference which ran through France, and, | 


— through Euro 
A party y of Parisians were amusing each other 
by telling robber stories 
Lg A Voltaire, ‘whe had been listening 
quietly, sa 


“T can tell a robber story better than any of | 


yours.” 
The whole room immediately became silent, and | 
listened to the greatest personage in the French 
literature of the eighteenth century. 
Voltaire, after clearing his throat, began as | 
follows: 
“Once on a time there was a Farmer-General.” 
ar he was silent. 


wSiwhy do you stop? Goon. Tell us the story.” 
“T have told the story,” said Voltaire. “Do you 


not see that my statement implies the greatest 
robber story in history?” 


* © 


A PECULIAR PORTRAIT. 
NCE a distinguished person gets a reputation 


for eccentricity, it is sure to increase, if not | 


in one way, then in another. A recent book | 
entitled “Three Rivers,’ by Joseph Pearson | 
Farley, at one time instructor in drawing at West 
Point, proves the point by an incident concerning a 
well-known portrait by James McNeill Whistler, 
whose now famous belief that silicon is a gas 


ended his career as student at West Point and 


saved a great artist. 


Mr. Farley repeats this story of Whistler’s 
famous portrait of his mother, which was told 
him by a French lady: 

wo American maiden ladies were visiting the 
Gallery of the Luxembourg, in Paris, and bein 
attracted by what we may call a classical work 0} 
art, they consulted their “epee. It was a last 
year’s catalogue, ven them by mistake, and 
showed Number to be Whistler’s famous por- 
= of his mother, plainly clothed, seated 
chair. 

“Well,” spoke up the younger of the two, “I 
have alw ays heard that Whistler was a very queer 
man, but I never thought he was as queer as that.” 

Number 333, the current year’s catalogue, was 
“Nymphs in Woods at Play,” by Bouguereau. 


ha 
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THE REAL AUTHOR. 


NE of the friends of Sir Walter Scott’s boy- 

hood was a delightfully sprightly woman, 
Mrs. Anne Murray Keith, who, according to the 
author of “Sir Walter Scott and His Friends,” 
excelled in the art of story-telling. 


Her skill in combining the romance of human 
a and shadowy tradition was a delight to the 

boy Scott, and there can be no doubt that the 
stories told by his old friend were as seed dropped 
into a teeming soil. 

In later years, when there was much conjecture 
as to who was writing the “Waverley Novels,” 
Mrs. Keith was never in the smallest doubt as to 
the authorship. 

“Should I no ken my ain 
my own oo anith 
used to ask, serenely. 


oats’”’—that is know 
her man’s kail?” she 


*® 


A WARNING TO WISEACRES. 


E all know the information fiend—the man 

who, not content with absorbing facts and 
figures of no account whatever, persists in airing 
his knowledge on every conceivable occasion. At 
least one of the species was effectually silenced by 
the hero of this anecdote in the London Tit-Bits. 


Jerome K. Jerome, the well-known humorist, 
came up against one of these torments while cross- 
ing the Atlantic. He was leaning over the rail 
one morning, when the information fiend tapped 
him intimately on the shoulder. 

“Sir,” he said, with a oy wave of the 
hand in the direction of the water, “do you know 
that if the earth were flattened out the sea would 
be miles deep all over the world?” 

Mr. Jerome looked impressed. “Well,” he re- 
plied, with the — e of a smile, “if you catch 
any one flattenin the earth shoot him on the 
spot. I can’t sw im.” 


* © 


LOVE BY INHERITANCE. 


N love of animals Dr. John Brown, author of 

“Rab and His Friends,” was in close kinship 
with his grandfather, Rev. John Brown of Whit- 
burn. When a boy of ten, it is narrated in the 
Cornhill Magazine, John had two rabbits, which 
he had named Oscar and Livia. One evening he 
had lifted both these,worthies by their ears and 
was taking them from their clover to their beds, 
and in doing so kissed them. 

The act was observed by his 

oing A to John, he took him the chin and 
Rissed hi Then, to the lad’s intense wonder 
and ean, he kissed Oscar and Livia. 

“My grandfather,’ Doctor John was wont to say 
in later years, ‘“‘was fuller of love to all sentient 
—s than any other human being I have ever 

nown 


andfather, and 


® © 


REASONABLE RATE. 


T was on a little branch railway in a Southern 
state that the New England woman ventured to 
refer to the high rates. “It seems to me five cents 
a mile is extortion,” she said with frankness to 
her Southern cousin. 

“Tt is a good big lot of money to pay if you think 
of it by the mile,” said the Southerner, in her soft 
drawl, “but you just think how chea ‘it is by the 
hour, Cousin Annhie—only about thirty-five cents. 
Can you ride any longer than that for thirty-five 
cents up No’ 


pervaded the entire | 


Presently all began to ery | 


TAMPS. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hi 8,8mall album, mil}. 
seale, all for 12c. Lists free. Toledo Stam ip Co., Toledo, 0 


A WIDOW’S LUCK 


QUIT THE THING THAT WAS SLOWLY 
INJURING HER. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


A woman tells how coffee kept her from insuring 
her life: 
| “I suffered for many years chiefly from trouble 
| with my heart, with severe nervous headaches 
| and neuralgia; but although incapacitated at 
| times for my housework, I did not realize the 
gravity of my condition till I was rejected for life 
insurance, because, the examining physician said, 
| my heart was so bad he could not pass me. 

“This distressed me very much, as I was a widow 
and had a child dependent upon me. It was to 
protect her future that I wanted to insure my life. 

“Fortunately for me, 1 happened to read an 
| advertisement containing a testimonial from a 
man who had been affected in the same way that 
I was with heart trouble, and who was benefited 
| by leaving off coffee and using Postum. I grasped 
at the hope this held out, and made the change at 
| once. 
“My health began to improve immediately. 
| The headaches and neuralgia disappeared, I 
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| gained in flesh, and my appetite came back to | 


| me. 
from the beginning, and soon all the distressing 
symptoms passed away. No more waking up in 
the night with my heart trying to fly out of my 
mouth! 

“Then I again made application for life insur- 
ance, and had no trouble in passing the medical 
examination. 

“It was seven years ago that I began to use 
Postum and I am using it still, and shall continue 
to do so, as I find it a guarantee of good health.” 
Name given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, 
| Mich. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Read the big little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 





Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 









for the frame of that fav- 
orite picture is assured if 
Acme Quality Enamel 
is used. It is easily ap- 
plied over any surface, 
old or new—will not 
crack nor fade. 


QUALITY 
Paints and Finishes 


—there is one for every pur- 
pose—will give you best re- 
sults, whether for interior or 


exterior decoration. Made to 
last and look well despite hard 
wear. Your dealer probably 
has them. If not, write us. 
Send today for 
The Acme say wd 
Painting Guide Book 
FREE. Tellsjust which 
aint should be applied 
or any given purpose 


and how. Beautifully 
illuminated. Address 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
and COLOR WORKS 
Dept. AD 

DETROIT, 





Greatest of all, my heart was strengthened | 
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An air gun that will sho 


through one-half inch pine easly. 
Many times more powerful than spring 
guns. Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 
rock drills, etc. 5c. pays for 1,000 shots (delivered 30 


Force of shot is under control. 37 inches long. Walnut stock 
Nickel barrel. Takes down. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. Sent 
prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. Pacific 


Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 2004 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Birds. 
arble. 
It on thea 6 to Health. 
It makes Feathers Grow. 
It makes Home cheerful. 
Sold by Druggists. Mailed 
for 15c. Bird Book Free. 
PHILAD’A BIRD FOOD CO. 
400 North 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Boys— Make Big Money 
In Mushrooms 


Herbert Fickenworth, 12 years old, 
Chicago, writes: “I am picking 
and selling mushrooms every day.’ 
Webster Jones, aged 14 years, Little 
Rock, Ark., says: “Any boy who is 
willing to follow directions can learn to grow 
mushrooms. Growing mushrooms is just the 
kind of work a boy likes, and I know I can make 
more money out of it than anything else." 

I will tell you how to grow mushrooms and send any boy 
my book free, giving particulars how to start, etc. Every 
boy who wants to make money should send for it today. 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 6133 N. Wesvenn Ave., Cuicaso, 














.j| The Right Tent 


T° BE sure of selecting an all 
weather-proof tent, send for 


Gro-B-Carrenter & Co, 
1911 Camper’s Book FREE 


aeonaten with valuable infor- 
mation about life in the open— 
posters for use of campers, 
lied with illustrations and 
interesting prices of tents, kit 
hammocks, etc. All 
anteed the best of their kin 
For 500-page Sail and Motor Boat 
Book No. 800 send 20c in Silver or 
U. S. Postage. The Camper's Beck He. 
801 is FREE. If your dealer does not 
handle Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
goods, write us. 
GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 
200 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
Makers for the U. S. Government 
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phony fittings, inclu- 

aT 0) 

— mnahing atuting Ready to 
™ re penn install in 
This is a powerful engine for k 
High eo Boats, complete your t 
with all fittings. Absolutely 
Reliable. Ex Power and 


Extra Wear. Compact, Si- 
lent, Low running cost, 
Perfect two-cycle, revers- 
ing engine. 2 Year Guar- 
antee. Sosimple a woman 
or child can run it. Usec 
in Government Harbor 
Service and Chicago 
Police Boats. 3, 4, 5. 
6, and 10 H.P.— 
—— on. Special Prices to 
ders and Agents. Our En 

gine Book No. 12G contains valuable facts 
about Marine Engines and describes com 
plete line. /-ree on request. Northwestern Steel 
& Iron Works, 709 Spring 8t., Eau Claire, Wis. 





Prices are 














Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, l6c. 
Cc. s. Dent & Co., 5I Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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face Powver 
(AS SPRING APPROACHES }} 


You cannot depend on the DACHES | 
you can on LABLACHE, that greatest s] 
beautifiers. It is Nature's protection and 
keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Invisi- 


ble, adherentand delicately 


fragrant. Used and en- 
dorsed the world over 
by women who know. 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream, 60 cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 
Dept.45,125 Kingston8t. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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im (0 DAYS FREE TRIAL encerzisrs: 


repaid, to any place in the United States w tthout a one fateet in advance, 
ays free trial from the day you receive it 


will ship you a 


and 
f it does not suit you in 










every way and is not all or more than we claim for it anda potter bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 


ow FA Te RY PR CE We eell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
save you emen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 


Puncture- Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, ete., at prtees es no higher than 
cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 


RIDER in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 


AGENTS WANTED 1911 ** Ranger ”’ Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
be astonished at the wonder/ul/ly low Prices and the liberal propositions and spec ial offer 
we will give on the first 1911 sample going to your town Write a once for our special offer 
T BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
our catalogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCL DEALERS, you can 
sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 
RES AS ER- rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, — 
Tl 5 co T BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 


DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing 
a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 650, CHICACO, ILL. 
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[ Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 

















SYMPATHY. 


>| LTHOUGH conscious of the 
power of sympathy, many 
loving but overtired mothers 
not only forget to show af- 
fection, but form a habit of 











. ui § TESTED 
n\ CSNAY) | 





Pentre || constant reproof. Naturally 
CS enough, the children, unless 


exceptionally callous to their 


surroundings, become sullen and resentful. | 


How can they realize that the nagging is an 
expression of anxious affection? 

When Johnny comes rushing into the house, 
full of enthusiasm over some new play or new 
idea, and eager to tell his plans, such a mother 
exclaims, ‘‘How many times have I told you 
to wipe your feet before you open the door?’’ 
The greeting kills his enthusiasm, and hurt 
and wounded, he draws back into himself, and 
will not again expose himself to such a snub. 
He confides in her less and less as he grows 
older, and she wonders why. 

An English instructor in physical training 
has noted that children who are constantly 
nagged are hollow-chested and sullen. The 
fear and resentment of which their hearts are 
full shows in their physical bearing. The 
same instructor was asked by a woman to help 
her improve her carriage. ‘‘My sister walks 
as if she owned the street, and I want to do 
the same,’’ said she. But it was impossible 
to make the woman hold up her head and look 
the world bravely in the face; her spirit had 
been broken by a brutal and domineering hus- 
band. Adults, as well as children, are affected 
by lack of sympathy and approval. 

There is-sound psychology in the statement 
that if you believe a man is honest he will be 
honest ; that if you trust a young man he will 
prove trustworthy; that if you praise a child 
he will deserve praise. Benjamin West’s 
mother kissed her boy when he showed his 
drawings to her, and the boy, when grown to 
manhood, said that her kiss made a painter of 
him. 

*® & . 


HOW TO GROW GOOD GERANIUMS. 


R indoor and outdoor window-gardens 
P ewantums are deservedly popular. They 

make a bright showing, are fragrant, and 
do not demand a great amount of care. For 
this very reason, probably, they are apt to 
be neglected, allowed to grow unsymmetrical, 
and seldom flower as fully as they are capable 
of doing. Moreover, they are usually thrown 
away unnecessarily after blooming for one 
season. 


This is the time of year to obtain geraniums 
for blooming in the house next winter. It is 
possible to dig up, cut back and pot the plants 
used for bedding outdoors during the summer, 
but it is better to buy young plants from the 
florist in April or May and grow them in pots 
allsummer. This method is preferable, because 
it produces much better-shaped plants. 

t this season florists’ geraniums are in four- 
inch pots. Immediately upon — the 
ae home, examine the root growth by 
turning the pot upside down and gently knock- 
ing the on a hard object. The ball of 
earth will slide out easily. If the pot is full 
of roots, transfer the plant to a five-inch pot, 
using a moderately rich and well-drained soil. 
Such a soil is*made of equal parts of good 
loam, well-decayed manure, and sand. e 
sand is a very important item, for the secret 
of successful geranium culture is to give just 
the right quantity of water, and the sand will 
insure the draining away of all surplus mois- 
ture. Nothing works greater to geraniums 
than overwatering. : 

Keep the plants growing all summer, and as 
the branches grows inch out the ends, so as 
to induce a s —y s - growth—with many 
branches, rather t a few long, bare ones. 

From time to time the plants must be shifted 
to larger pots. But do not make a radical 
change; move them to pots only one inch 
larger in diameter each time—otherwise there 
will be danger of overwatering. 

During the summer the plants can be set 
outdoors in a sunny place, but it is well to 
plunge the pots in wal ashes or even in the 
— to peoves too rapid evaporation of 
water from the sides of the pots. If plungi 
is done, lift the s at least once a week onl 
turn them round, to break off any root that 
~_S started through into the soil below. 

‘hese plants will give a wealth of bloom all 
during the cold weather, the first big crop of 
flowers being borne at about the holiday season. 

Old plants, grown in the house all winter, 
can be used outdoors in the flower-beds, but if 
| are wanted for bloom next winter, they 
will do much better if set away to rest in a 
shaded place during the summer and given 
little or no water. 

In late August or early September these 
plants should be cut back, repotted in the same 
sized pots, or even in smaller ones, and given 
one good watering. No more water should be 
given until the buds begin to break out into 
new growth. From that time on the method 
of culture will be the same as that already 
given. 

* & 
TO SAVE MAPS. 

HE folded maps are usually the first parts 

of directories and guide-books to give 
out. Before they have a chance of be- 
coming worn along the folds, it is a wise plan 
to remove them from their covers, cut them 
in parts of equal size, and mount them on cloth. 


Cambrie and silesia are well adapted to this 
purpose. The spaces of cloth between the 


| various portions of a map should be just wide 
enough to fold easily. Care must be taken to 
cut the map straight and to paste the 
evenly, so except for the open fo! — 
spaces, there will be no breaks in the lines o! 
streets and in the various other markings. 

For mounting, gum arabic has proved more 
satisfactory than mucilage or — The edges 
of the completed map should be bound in some 
way; a piece of ribbon may be or a 
narrow margin of the cloth, allowed for the 
purpose, may be turned over and pasted neatly 


| years, a the increased durability of it and 
convenience in handling will repay one for 
| the small amount of time and trouble required. 


* © 


A RUSTIC PLANT -STAND. 
Te rustic plant-stand 








shown in the illus- 

tration was made 
from the gnarled growth 
of a tree, such a growth 
as one can often find in 
the woods, where a stump 
has been uprooted and 


weather. 


It was sawed off square 
in two places, some parts 
were whittled smooth,and 
a small piece of polished 
wood was fastened on top 
by a single brad. This 
stand was about seven 
inches high and six inches 
wide at the base. 

The flower - pot which 
surmounts it may be made 
by sawing a small tree 
trunk or large limb which 
has become thoroughly 
dry. One about three inches in diameter an- 
swers well. Cut it into four - inch i. 
Then bore a large hole down the mi 
leaving a thickness of at least one-half inch 
the bottom. Finally, give the inside and 
exposed top a coating of water-proof enamel 

int,—of a dark color, to harmonize with the 

k, —and let it dry tho y. 

Another way to make this rustic flower-pot 
is to cut out a round, flat piece for the bottom, 
and to glue a thin strip of wood upon it in 
the form of a cylinder, lapping and g' the 
edges. where they meet. It will n of 
course, to be tied until the glue ens. 
Then cut a strip of bark just the size to fit the 
outside of the cylinder; glue this on securely, 
and paint the inside and top as before. 
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TO SQUARE WITHOUT A SQUARE. 
doing some small job of carpentry about 
the house a man is often hindered, either 
by not having a square in his tool-kit, or— 
because of the nature of the work—by being 
unable to use one. At such a time the knowl- 
edge of various ways to construct a right angle 
is useful. 


Most men, who have not forgotten the geom- 
etry they learned at school, know that you can 
erect a perpendicular to a given @ 
point on a line + hy two 
other points equidistant there- 
from and striking intersecting ; + 5 
ares from these, as shown in ne. 
Fig. 1. But suppose that you 5‘ 
want to erect the ndicular from one end 
of the line. You will then have to use the 
geometrical theorem that an angle inscribed in 
a semicircle must be a right angle. 
Select any convenient point, as D in Fig. 2, 
and from it as a center, describe a little more 
than a half -circle cutting the 
int, A, at which you want 
he perpendicular to start, and 
with one end striking the base- 
line, as at B. Then from the 
D % int B draw the line BC, 
poe hrough the center, D. From 
: the point A, through C, where 
the last-drawn line cuts the are, draw AC. 
The angle BAC will be a right le, and the 
line AC will be the desired perpendicular. 
Absolute exactness may not always be possi- 
ble; but any inaccuracy of drawing will affect 
the result less if you make the half-circle as 
large as conditions will permit, and place the 
center, D, in such a position that a line drawn 
from it to A will make, as nearly as you can 
judge, an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
-line. 
It often occurs that, in squaring up a h 
of wood or metal, iveguieriiies in the 
material make the steel square inapplicable or 
inaccurate. In such cases (Fig. 3) the frame 
may be squared, provided it is a parallelogram, 
by measuring the nals, and racking the 
frame till the two, AC and DB, are — f 
But it may be that the frame is too to 
allow of these measurements being conveniently 























be : = 
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and accurately made; or that only one corner 
is to be square. In such case, measure from 
the corner eight feet—or eight of any unit— 
along one side, as to E; and six of the same 
unit along the other, as to F. The frame is 
then racked till the distance EF is ten of the 
same unit, when the corner will be square. It 








left exposed to the| gman 
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makes no difference what the unit of measure- 
ment is, whether feet, inches or meters, or 
fractions of any of these, provided it is the 
same . Any triangle of which the 
sides measure respectively six, eight and ten 
r A any unit, will contain a right angle between 
‘There 1s nothi bitrary about the figures 
ere ing ar' e 
six, eight and ten, except that they — the 
relative lengths of the sides, and 
easy figures to remember. Accurate work, of 
course, presupposes accurate measurements. 
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THE DIVISION FENCE. 

HEN it must stay, the best plan is to 

make it attractive with flowers and 

vines. If it is a picket fence, it will 
be wise to remove every second and third 
picket. A board fence should be similarly 
treated, the idea being, of course, to give more 
sunshine to the shadier side, and thus to pro- 
mote the growth of vines. 


A better plan than this, however, is to knock 
down all of the fence except the and 
stretch wire mesh the length of the line. The 
best mesh is one with openings a foot square, 
but if it is desired to keep out chickens and 
animals, a finer mesh must, of course, 


be used. ; 

The next problem—contingent upon the 
amount of sunlight—is what to plant. For 
instance, wistaria at every post or every other 
_ would be in bloom only in May; the pink 

orothy Perkins rose only in June; the trum- 
pet-creeper or the gorgeous Clematis Jack- 
mannii only in midsummer, and the Clematis 
paniculata only in early autumn. 

Any one of these used exclusively would 
make a division fence that would be the talk 
of the town when in full bloom. But it is 
always a question whether it is worth while 
to sacrifice the greater part of the season for 
one brief glory. A wiser plan would be to use 
— — — succession. F | way, 
out of twenty-five say, five w 
lavender with eM gg five more would 
be pink with the Dorothy Perkins; then 
would come the red of the trumpet-creeper. 
the purple of the Clematis Jackmannii and 
the white of the Clematis paniculata. 

PR 8 nh a Fg A ny 

m Dp with climbing honey- 
suckle. Another good climber is the red coral 
honeysuckle. For additional variety there is 
the crimson rambler, as well as the yellow and 
white ramblers; the ‘‘ Baltimore Belle’’ and 
the ‘‘Queen of the Prairie’’ roses are also 
worth considering. 

Other good roses, which are not climbers, but 
may be trained against the fence, are the Per- 
sian yellow and the sweet brier. Where flowers 
are not the prime consideration, the common 
pay ey) which turns a beauti red in the 
fall, the bittersweet, which turns yellow and 
has attractive berries, the kudzu vine and the 
cinnamon vine are all good. e cinnamon 
vine dies down in winter. 

The best way to train all these vines—except 
the cinnamon vine—is to let one strong shoot 
— up the fence-post with two lateral 

ranches at the top and two about half-wa: 
up, one on each side. If shrubs are used,— 
h or without the vines, — they —~ be 
Gee enate ly and so scattered that those 
that bloom at a certain period would all be in 
a certain spot. A good selection for sequence 
would be forsythia (yellow), flowering almond 
(pink), flowering quince (red), Spirwa Van 
outtei (white), althea (pink and white), and 
ey paniculata (white). 
f more height is desi the purple and 
white lilac may be added, and for vivid orange 
and yellow in May, the Azalea mollis. 
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A FEED-TROUGH FOR POULTRY. 


HE low-roofed hen-houses described in 
T The Companion for May 5, 1910, have 

the advantage of being economical of 
lumber and labor, and they are warmer in 
winter than the higher ones. They have the 
disadvantage, of course, that one cannot stand 
upright in them. It is somewhat of a back- 
breaking task to maintain a stooping position 
even long enough to do the daily tasks. 


There is, however, a sliding feed-trough 
which does away with the need for going inside 
to feed the hens or to clean out the feed-troughs. 
Although — to 
any kind of hen- 
house, it is designed 

icularly for the 
ow-roofed type. 

It is pulled out 
through an opening 
in the side of the 
building, like a bureau 
or table drawer, and 
then shoved back into 

lace after the feed _, 

been placed in it. § 
It is raised above the 
floor far enough so that dirt and litter cannot 
be scratched into it, and so that it will not 
interfere with the use of the entire floor space 
for scratching, the fowls being able to get 
under it without any difficulty. There is a 
board cover over the top, so arranged as to 
oy the trough from dirt, while allowing 
he fowls to get at the food easily. 

The illustration shows a trough built for 
ten or more hens. It may be anywhere from 
thirty-six to forty-eight inches long. The end, 
A, is one by eight y seventeen inches. The 
opposite end is one y eight by nine inch 
or the same as A with eight inches sawed o 
the bottom. 

First, in the sides of the end pieces saw 
notches for the sides, BB, which are four 
inches wide and from three-fourths to one inch 
thick. Next, nail the bottom piece, C, to the 
under of the sides, BB, and to the ends. 





Then nail on the top, D. 
Now cut a hole through the side of the 
poultry-house at the most convenient point, 


ey are|p 








All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Family Page. 











and at such a height that the trough will stand 
on a level. The hole should be just large 
h for the trough to fit snugly. Pass the 
the hole from the outside, and 
then, on the end nail a strip one by two 
and one-half inches, and from fifteen to eighteen 
inches long, to serve as a leg to support it. 
If prefer the cover over the trough may 
> _ pn age is Cogent in 
lace, the usually closes opening 
sufficiently tight to keep out the rain. If the 
water in over the however, a 
board, twelve or fourteen inches long and about 
three inches wide, may be fastened on the wall 
just above the opening, to act as a watershed. 
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AN ICELESS REFRIGERATOR. 
T will come as a surprise to a good many 
housekeepers to learn that ice, however de- 
sirable as a luxury, is by no means a neces- 
sity for preserving food in warm weather. 
Experienced campers know how to get along 
without it very well. 


They have several methods of constructing 
iceless refrigerators, all differing more or less 
in appearance, but alike in being based on the 
— of the old- 

hioned ‘‘coolers, ’’ 
with which the cooks 
of our grandfathers’ 
and grandmothers’ 
time were familiar. 

A peach crate 
makes a very 
refri ; or any 
box of open-frame 
construction, with 
slats for sides f 
of solid boards, will 
do. Arrange in it as 
many shelves as you 

or have room 
for; provide a door with hi and a catch, 
and cover the si back and door with burlap. 

Place an enamel pan on the top, and from 
this pan wicks made of strips of flannel 
four or five inches wide. These wicks start 
from the inside bottom of the and hang 
over the edge of the crate until the ends come 
in contact with the top of the burlap. 

The refrigerator is to be p outside in 
the shade, but where the wind can blow upon 
it, and the pan is to be kept full of water. 
This water is drawn up by the wicks and 
distributed h the mesh of the burlap by 
capillary attraction. The breeze causes the 
moisture to evaporate, and this evaporation 
reduces the —— inside the refrigerator. 
It will keep butter firm on the warmest days 
in summer. 
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MARYLAND DRESSING FOR CUCUMBERS. 
—Use one-half pint of sour cream, one-quarter of 
an onion, one-eighth pound of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Slice the onion and stew 
a few minutes in butter, let it cool, and then stir in 
the cream and add the vince stirrin ee 
Have the cucumbers sliced thin and ice-cold, 
dust with pepper and salt, and pour dressing over. 


VINAIGRETTE SAUCE.—Use three table- 
spoonfuls of oil, one tablespoonful of vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of grated onion, one teaspoonful of 
bane om oy, | one teaspoonful of capers; salt 
and pepper. (The capers may be omitted if pre- 
ferred.) This dressing is especially appetizing in 
the warm spring days. Serve on cold meat, cold 
= boiled calf’s head, or on any vegetable 
8 . 











JEWISH STRING BEANS.—String, break and 
wash a suitable quantity of young green beans, 
and cook them in salted water until tender. Drain 
off all the water, and pour over them a sauce made 
by browning one tablespoonful of flour in one 
tablespoonful of beef fat, adding one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and 
one cup of soup stock, and cook until smooth. 
Serve very hot. 


NUT BREAD.—Scald one-half cup of milk and 
add one-half cup of boiling water. en the mix- 
ture has cooled until it is lukewarm, add three- 
fourths of a cake of compressed yeast softened 
in three tablespoonfuls of lukewarm water, one 
tablespoonful of butter, two of molasses, one cup 
of chopped or ground nut meats, one-half cup of 
white flour, and enough whole wheat flour to 
knead. Finish and bake as ordinary bread. 


BUTTERMILK CAKES.—Melt in equal quan- 
tities enough butter and lard to make one pint 
mixed. Beat until light one quart of molasses 
to which have been added two small tablespoonfuls 
of Leen ig tea Add, in order, one pint of 
buttermilk, the melted butter and lard, one pound 
of dark-brown sugar, three eggs well beaten, one 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 

nger, one teaspoonful of powdered cloves and 

wo and a half quarts of flour. Bake in small tins. 
If the cakes are put in crocks in a cool place they 
will keep fresh a month or more. 


A NEW RECEIPT FOR STEWED RHUBARB. 
—Strip the outer skin from one bunch of rhubarb, 
cut the stalks in inch pieces, and put on the fire 
in a -stew-pan with nearly enough water to cover 
them. When the water comes to a boil, stir in 
enough sugar to suit the taste—usually about two- 
thirds of a cup, more or less, the quantit varying 
according to the condition of the rhubarb. Adda 
pipee of butter the size of a hickory-nut, and 

hicken slightly with a small teaspoonful of corn- 
starch dissolved in water. be in the peel of an 
orange—thinly shaved in small bits—and add the 
juice. Let the whole boil a few minutes until the 
ngredients are well mixed and the rhubarb tender. 

As the warm weather approaches less meat 
should be eaten, and eggs or some other light food 
substituted. Here are two egg dishes, easily 
made, and suitable for either luncheon or supper. 


LYONNAISE EGGS.—Melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter in the chafing-dish; add one small onion 
sliced very thin and two sprigs of parsley, minced ; 
cook until the onion is a delicate brown. Dissolve 
one teaspoonful of flour in one gill of milk and 
cook two or three minutes, stirring it constantly ; 
then add six hard-boiled eggs, cut in slices. 


EGGS ROLLED IN CRUMBS.—Chop fine eight 
hard-boiled eggs. Puta piece of butter in a sauce- 
pan, add a little flour, a teaspoonful of thick cream 
and the — eggs. Cook for a few minutes, 
remove from the stove and mold the mixture into 
small balls. Dip these in egg, roll them in breaa- 
crumbs, and fry until they are a light brown. They 
make an attractive luncheon dish. 
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uzzie in years. They 
Soaply con’ t leave it alone. Most 
enthralling fun maker kn > 
Grips them like a vise. They 
won’t give up. As easy as falling 
off a log when you know how. 
Amuse-A with complete illus- 
trated instructions by mail 10 cts. 
Dept. C, Nay he “it 
ORDER CO., 467 
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Pee over! 


Christy Mathewson, Johnny Evers, 
Hans Wagner, Walter Johnson use 
and endorse the GOLDSMITH Base- 
balls, Gloves and Mitts. 

This shows they are the right kind. 
Goldsmith No. 97 League Ball, first 
official league 
ball guaran- 
teed for 18 innings. 

1.25. 
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uaranteed 


Sporting Goods assure perfect goods or a new arti- 

cle free. Ask your dealer to show you these goods. 

FRE Splendid photographs of world-famous 
players, score cards and handsome base- 

ball catalogue for name of your sporting goods 

dealer. Write € your name and oddvees lainly. 

P. Goldsmith’s Sons, Dept. F, Cincinnati, O. 
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a plaything a child will 
The Health Merry-Go-Round 

is ten feet across—can be set u anywhere bumet 

iron, steel and seasoned hardwood—-can be had with or 

without canopy. If you havea sickly Tae 

= gern Ng eer Neer ews rapid development of 

mind and body. Write today for details of 8 days trial offer 


Health Merry-Go-Roond Co., Dept.T11, Quincy, iL. 








Dusts Anything thats Dust 
and then Holds the Di 


HOWARD 
DUSTLESS-DUSTER 


25 Cents Buys the Original, Post-Paid. 


Broom Cover 35c. Brush Cover 50c. Dust 

and Handle .60." MAKE 

DUSTLESS HOME. “NO OIL TO SOIL.” 

pm Dust Book “A” will show you how to make 
a pleasure, : to dry-clean a silk skirt in 

ive — how to clean windows in a twinkling, 

_—_ pianos and highly finished furniture, to 

© cut glass _— like diamonds, to make an 

y look like new. 

poe back if not satisfactory. 

Our FREE Dust Book “A” will 


It’s yours for the 




















interest you. 
asking. 





Look for our Trade- 
Mark—the Diamond. 
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HILDREN who drink Hires 

are happy—rosy cheeked. 
That’s because ‘of the stored- 
up goodness of roots and 
herbs and berries. With 
a package of 


Hires 
Household Extract 


you can make five gallons 
of Rootbeer—sparkling. 
refreshing. healthful. 
best of temperance 
drinks—and such 
fun to make. 

Sold everywhere—ora 
package sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
CHARLES E. co., 
208 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

































A HAPPY TRIBUTE. 


ADY John Russell, who included in her list 
of friends not only Thackeray and Charles 
Dickens, but Robert Browning and Professor 
Tyndall, had great charm of manner from her 
ready responsiveness to all that was going on 
round her. The autobiography of her friend, Sir 
Henry Taylor, which speaks of her in earlier 
times, shows an impression she made till her 
death on many who met her. 


I have been rather social lately, and went to a 
party at Lord John Russell’s, w lere I met the 
yr ARS of York. A better meeting was with 
Lady Lo Elliot, w, one of the Minto Elliots 
who is now about the age that her elder sisters 
were when I first knew them, some sixteen or 

ei oy) ny ago. 

hey a fine set of girls and women, those 
Minto” Eltiots full “Of literature and poetry and 
nature; and John, whom I knew best in 
former da 8, is still very attractive to me. And 
now that she is relieved from the social toils of a 
First Minister’s wife, I mean to renew and im- 
pre my relations with her, if she has no objec- 


‘She is very interesting to me, as having kept 
herself pure from the world, with a fresh and 
natural and not ungifted mind in the world’s most 
crowded ways. 

I recollect some years ago goin ing through the 
heart of the city, somewhere be Cheapside, to 
have come upon a courtyard of an antique house, 
with om and flowers and Fane trees growing as 

uietly as if it was the garden of a farmhouse in 

orthumberland. Lady John reminds me of it. 
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PORTRAITS. 


N a lately published critical study of the prose 

and poetry of Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Milton 
Bronner, in elaborating upon Mr. Hewlett’s por- 
trayal of his women characters, makes the follow- 
ing interesting comparison of the methods of some 
well-known writers: 


Mr. Hewlett’s women are the pivots about whom 
his comedies and — ny move, and his treat- 
ment of them differs from all the great contem- 
Pei Ly --A hot photo; hs of 

ng gives ee 5) phs of women. 
He r ows them rtain betel iecments of their 
existence, xh Slacks and whites, caught on 
the instant, ~~ 4 the subjects were laughin g or 
crying. 
eee few women are presented in sil- 


“Barrie and Hard 
by line and with t 
features are drawn 

But Meredith and Mr. Hewlett give pine in 
which brush stroke after brush stro een 
used. The reader beholds the finished work, true 
not only in features, but in coloring. 


give etchings in which, line 
e most painstaking art, the 
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AMID PROPER SURROUNDINGS. 


HEN William Ball left home, it was under- 

stood in the little world of Beaufort that he 
had gone to the city to engage in literary work. 
After nearly a year had passed, the editor of the 
Beaufort Clarion inquired of Mrs. Ball how 
William’s literary work was progressing. 


“Is he connected with one of the big maga- 
zines?” he asked, res tfully. “He hasn’ t sent 
me wang for my ‘ oet’s Corner’ lately.” 

~— no, he isn’t,” said Mrs. Ball, “that is, 
not exactly. You see, he thought while he was 
waiting for an opening on one of them or in the 
— ing houses, he’d keep right in touch with 
iterary zching,. so whe took a pout on in a stationery 
place, down-town, near all of them. 

“He wrote me last week that he’d just sold six 
blocks of ee and half a dozen pens to the 
ye of ‘Up and Coming,’ and he said there are 
two of the staff of the Happy Home Magazine 
—two of the lady contributors—who come in every 
few days to have their fountain pens fixed. 
you see The’ s right in the atmosphere even now.” 
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HIS CHOICE OF WEAPONS. 


N “A Century of English Ballads,” a recent book 

by Mr. Haroid Simpson, there is a delightful 
story of Stephen I don, an i t tenor of 
other days, whose singing of “Black-Eyed Susan” 
was peculiarly to the people’s taste. 


While staying at a country inn, Incledon had 
uarreled during the evenin ——_ an army officer. 
e imagined he had closed the controversy by 
f° ae to bed, but the officer, left down-stairs to 
r over his wrongs, thought otherwise. 
Making his way to Incledon’s bedroom, he found 
the singer fast asleep. When he succeeded in 
b—— m, a matter of some difficulty, the officer 
manded satisfaction. 
derBatisraction?” murmured Incledon, are 
“Well, you shall have it.” Whereupon he s: 
3. bed and sang “Black-Eyed Susan,” in his best 
8 
Uehere, ”* he said, lying down again, “my singing 
of that cong bas has given Satisfaction to thousands 
and it will have to satisfy you!” And he turned 
over and went to sleep again. 
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A NEW BIBLE CHARACTER. 


EACON Smith, remarks the Washington Star, 
was not so learned in the Scriptures as he 
would fain have pretended. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he declared once, be- 
ginning a religious lecture, A ee $s three Johus 
mentioned in the Good There’s fustly 


John the Evangel, second, John the Baptist, and 
three, John the Bunion.” 
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BROWN)N’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


are most beneficial in throat affections. 
opiates. Price . and $1.00. Sample free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


WANTED: 5000 Squabs Daily 


by only one N. Y. commission firm. See what they 
say in National (monthly), speci- 
men copy from us Ten Cents. Kead also in our big 
1911 how to make money breeding squabs, 
how to get § a doz., how to start small and grow big 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 














WIZARD Nickel-pitd 
REPEATING * patti 






stop the most vicious 

(or man) without permanent Amd 
jury. erfectly =e to carry 
as danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
pany a by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
“er No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
loading. Al , or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10 ith Pistol 55c. ‘oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Garbage Receiver Ground 


Defeatsthe plansof the typhoid 
fly; also prevents dogs, cats and 
rats making a mess of the gar- 
bage. Sold direct i factory. 
Guaranteed. Circular free. 


17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 





with the Foot. 
0 Litter. No Odor. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 











In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


FREE 
FARMS 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 
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BARBOUR’S 
LINEN THREAD 






has stood the test of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six years. 










Users of Thread will study their own 
interests by insisting upon having 


BARBOUR’S 
LINEN THREAD 


Made Since 1784 


AVOID cheap cotton thread branded 
“Linen Finish.” 































BARBOUR’S 
F. D. A. LINEN 


A NEW CROCHET THREAD 


of ro quality with higher lustre 
= before been given Flax Thread. 
g the lustre of silk, yet retains 














Most heating 
systems simply heat 
the air. It is not com- 
fortable warmth—it saps 
your energy—makes you 
feel dull, lazy, drowsy. 
If you want comfort- 
able, energizing, stimu- 
lating and truly healthful 
warmth install a 


Jewel “s" Furnace 


All sizes—for homes, churches, stores, 
schools, etc. The Jewel system takes 
fresh air from the outside, heats to 
the proper temperature and circulates 
through the building. Requires less 
fuel—less attention—gives better and 
more healthful heat than any other 
system. Costs less to install and is 
worth more. Is by long odds the best 
warm air furnace in the world. 


Let This Free Book Solve 
the Heating 
Question 
For You 


It tells all—proves by 
scientific investigation 
that warm air heating 
is the most healthful 
and economical and the 
modern method. Tells 
why your choice should 
be a Jewel” Warm Air 
Furnace. Describes its 
superior construction in 
detail—gives new build- 















ing plans, methods of 

installation, prices. Send 

for it. 

DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
DETROIT Department W CHICAGO 


Largest Stove Plant in the World 






















ft the merits of Linen Thread. 


Parchase of your local dealer 
Nos. 18 to 150 White 


Sample card upon application 


The Linen Thread Company 


Lace Work Dep’t, 96-98 Franklin St., New York 

















































Arthur Habalek’s record target 
—2484 out of a possible 2500. 


This has been a big year 
for the new .22s Lesmok. 
First Dr. Hudson scored 2482 on 


eee 3ist. Then Arthur 
ubalek scored 2484 on March 
14th, as shown in the target above. 


Both of these scores were made 
in a hundred-shot rifle match. 
Both broke all previous world 
records. 

Lesmok .22s will enable you, too, to 
break all your previous shooting records. 
No other ammunition has been proven 
as accurate. 


Write for a set of targets — mailed free. 
Remington-UMC — the perfect shooting 
combination. 

REMINGTON ARMS- 
UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


299 Broadway, Dept. 5 YC., New York City 












Best Material and Workmanship. 





GOOD 
SENSE 


Ferris 


Write for Ferris Illustrated Catalogue. 


Waists st 






Made in Great Variety of Styles po Fit Every Form. 


Never Accept a Substitute. 
Look for the Ferris Label. 
















740 “$2. 00 


sale by Leadin 
FERRIS ‘BROS. CO., 41 


Dealers. 
roadway, N.Y. 
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TH) = a. COMPANION is an_ illus- 

ated we y pape per for all the family. 

tts = HN. price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
althow h eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a to 
the subscribers. 


Hog Se Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


anes ann Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 

which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





— AS A SIGN OF HEALTH. 


HEN people are in good 

physical condition, the fact 
is always apparent in their per- 
sonal appearance. The skin, the 
teeth, the nails and the hair will 
all bear witness to the fact that it 
is well with their owner. 

The appearance of the hair is a 
wonderful index to the state of 
health. When a person is in a 
lowered condition, either as the 
result of a severe illness or shock, 
or when suffering from poor digestion and defect- 
ive circulation, the hair will at once betray the 
fact. It will be lusterless and dry-looking, and 
will oppose an aggravating resistance to all efforts 
to make it look well. 

The great temptation at such a juncture is to 
overtreat the local condition and neglect the gen- 
eral condition. The proper course to pursue is 
the exact reverse of this. It is true that some- 
thing can be accomplished by local measures. If 
poor circulation, for example, is at the root of the 
trouble, vigorous massage of the scalp will bring 
the needed blood to the surface, and the tiny roots 
at the base of each hair will get the nutriment for 
which they are starving. But efforts to improve 
the circulation at one particular spot are poor 
economy, unless joined to an attempt to better the 
general circulation, and this can best be accom- 
plished by proper exercises, and above all, by 





* proper breathing. 


The man who said that deep breathing would 
cure baldness promised a little too much. Many 
people must bow to their baldness as a destiny. 
At the same time, deep breathing will improve the 
circulation; if the circulation is improved, the 
scalp must come in for its share, and a healthy 
scalp means hair as good as the particular indi- 
vidual is entitled to. 

In the matter of luxuriance, the inequalities in 
human fates seem to be marked. Some people, 
do what they will, always have a thin growth of 
hair, and others, in spite of ill health or negligence, 
have thick hair. It seems to be one of those ques- 
tions where taking thought has little to do with it, 
one way or another. But the thinnest hair may 
be well kept; and softness and gloss, and a look 
of springing health, are largely within the control 
of all. 

Hair that is not scrupulously clean will never 
look well, and many persons suffer from an un- 
warranted fear of the shampoo. 

Very dry hair is much improved in appearance 
by the tiniest application of some bland oil to the 
roots after the hair is dry. 

The hair-brush has been so mishandled that it 
has fallen into disrepute with many people, but it 
is a very useful instrument if kept perfectly clean, 
and used with care and gentleness. 
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THE ROD AND ROYALTY. 


VERYBODY has heard of the old-time “whip- 

ping-boy,” appointed to receive the punishment 
deemed unsuitable for the precious person of a 
prince. A well-known picture shows the little 
Prince Edward, later Edward VI, penitently plead- 
ing with his tutor, who stands sternly by, switch 
jn hand, to spare his playmate and “whipping- 
boy,” just reluctantly pulling off his jacket to 
accept the whipping the prince has earned him. 
The picture is quite true to historic fact in Eng- 
land; but in France, about the same time, matters 
were different. A recent discussion on corporal 
punishment in the Paris papers has called forth 
some curious notes on royal whippings. 

A letter is given from Henry of Navarre—he of 
the white plume and the famous ballad—to the 
governess of his little son: 

Madame. I have to complain that you have not in- 
formed me of having flogged my son. I desire and 
request that you will flog him whenever he is disobe- 
dient or otherwise troublesome, knowing asI do that 
nothing will do him more good. I speak from experi- 
ence, as at his age I was frequently flogged. Henry. 

Henry may indeed have got only good from his 
punishments, for the wisdom and affection of a 
noble mother directed his youth. She would never 
have allowed him to be used cruelly, as she her- 


self was used in her most unhappy childhood. | 
Ordered when twelve years old to marry the Duke | 


of Cleves, a distasteful elderly stranger whose 
language she did not understand, there are few 
more gallant, piteous and futile rebellions on | 
record than that of this righteously indignant 
child against her fate. 

The day before her formal betrothal, she wrote 





| called upon their instructor to inquire as to their 


| and remarked to Mr. Griggs: 


| «6 ERTIE,” said the hospitable hostess at a 


more cookies ?”” 


which throws strange light on the lives of royal | 
princesses in the olden time: 

“I, Jeanne of Navarre, say and declare and pro- | 
test again before those present that the marriage 
to be made between me and the Duke of Cleves is 
against my will; that I never have consented to 
it and never will consent; and that whatever I 
may do or say hereafter wherefrom one may argue 
my consent, it will be done by force, against my 
will, and through fear of the king my father and the 
queen my mother, who has threatened me, and 
has had me whipped by my governess: and several 
times my governess has exhorted me, by the com- 
mand of the queen, my mother, threatening me 
that should I not consent, I shall be so flogged and 
maltreated that I shall die of it.” 

Too small and weak to walk in her heavy wed- 
ding-dress of gold brocade studded with jewels, 
little Jeanne was carried to the altar in the arms of 
a marshal of France like a stiff and gorgeous doll; 
but the marriage having quickly become unde- 
sirable politically, it was annulled before the bride 
was sent to the home of her detested husband. 
Her second marriage was made not unwillingly, 
and she became the famous mother of a yet more 
famous son. 
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HER APOLOGY. 


N telling the story of her daughter’s childhood, 

Mrs. 8. H. Dryden includes a pretty little inci- 
dent in which Daisy, although not liking to 
apologize, was finally ready to acknowledge her 
fault. 

One day, as the children were playing in the 
him a colored man passed b' aisy smiled at 
him and said, “Good evening! 

One of the children asked, “What did you do 
that for?” 

“Oh, because he is a nigger, ” she replied. 

The colored man heard her say it, and looking 
grieved, s: 


aid: 
“Little irl, you should not call me that.” 
“= was so haa instant, and came and told 


“You ougiit to ask his pardon.” 

But she felt she could not do that. 

For a day or two she avoided the front yard 
which the colored man passed each day. But a 
last I saw her climb up on the gate and watch for 
him. When he came along she stopped him and 
said, in her childish way: 

“Man, I am sorr rh I antes you a nigger.” 

He smiled, nodded, and went on; but when 
Christmas a came, there was ’a knock at 
the door, and on the knob hung a beautiful doll, 
bearing ‘the inscription, “For the little girl who 
was sorry she called the man a nigger.” 
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A SINFUL INSTRUMENT. 


R. Alexander 8S. Paxton in his recent book, 

“Memory Day,” makes mention of an old-time 
Southern preacher whose determination not to 
have his church turned into a concert-hall was 
expressed somewhat amusingly from his pulpit. 
Against his sanction, a violin had been brought 
into the choir. On the first Sunday after its intro- 
duction, when it came time to announce the hymn, 
the congregation was amazed to hear: 


“We will now sing and fiddle hymn number 

wy 4 

smile passed over the congregation, which 
had not entirely faded when the reverend gentle- 
man announce the second hymn: 

: “Please fiddle and sing hymn number thirty- 
nine. 

Almost a titter was audible, discreetly covered 
at once by lusty sin aging. When the time came to 
announce the third and closing hymn, the old 
minister said, clear! on distine Wy: 

“Let us sing an iddle, and <2 and sing 
hymn number one Ganied and two. 
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HELPING THE BLIND. 


HE blind generally adopt the language of 

their more fortunate brethren, and speak of 
“seeing” things, when they only feel or hear them. 
That explanation, however, does not quite exon- 
erate the trickster described in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


The wind was blowing a bit more than a gale 
when a benevolent old chap stopped to put a dime 
in the hat of a shivering blind man on The public 
square. 

he donor nearly dropped the coin, but the 
beggar 1 am his hat umiemeath it and skilfully 
rescu 
a ad you’re not blind!” cried the giver, scorn- 

S sir,” confessed the abit ¢ “Tm just 
takin’’ a pal’s place while he has a bit o’ rest. e’s 
blind sir—been blind from birth.” 

“Where is he taking his rest?” demanded the 
stran er, still unconvinced. 
y, he’s gone to a movin’-picture show.” 
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THE RIGHT PLACE. 


N urgent parent was endeavoring to secure 
work for her rather dull and listless-appearing 
son, says a writer in the Boston Transcript. She 
was told by the manager that they could not 
employ the boy. 

“We want only wide-awake boys in our store 
madam,” explained the manager. pe m afraid 
your son is too slow. He acts sleepy.’ 

“But couldn’t you put him in the alarm-clock 
department?” 


* ¢ 


WHAT DID HE MEAN? 


RS. Griggs’s daughters were taking music 
lessqns, says The Coming Nation, and she 


progress. Upon her return she seemed thoughtful, 


“T can’t really make out what the teacher meant 
| about the girls’ voices. 
“What did he say?” inquired Mr. Grigg: 
“He said that Mamie’s voice was g¢ 
Maude’s was better still.” 


Sut that 


e © 
NO ROOM. 


Sunday-school treat, ““won’t you eat some 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 











STAMPS oe it il Peru, Cave G:H1, Mexico 


Natal, Java, ete. ens are {Anam Se. 1000 


Finely 
xed, 20c. 25c._ 1000 hinges. 
<a List'Pres, Ibu: y stamps. 

Cc. Stegman, 3943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 


SAVE MONEY 


An Underfeed Heater Will Reduce 
Your Coal Bills From 4% to % 
If you are among the thousands who have 
bese paying big money for unsatisfactory heat, 
not take out that old heating plant at once 
| reduce your future coal bills from one-half to 
two thirds, by installing one of 


THE. WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED #186 


Warm Air Furnaces--Hot Water or Steam Boilers 
The UNDERFEED burns « wine slack or pea and buck- 


swheat sizes of bard. or soft = fire x a top, smoke is come 
sumed. This Sor health, 














Underfeed Furnace Booklet, with fac-simile testimonials or 
sine Catalog of Steam, and Water Boilersvoth FREE. 
FA of our En Corps are FREE, Fill in 


FEE <-WILLIAMSON CO. *SL.W:5Sb8t 


T would like to pln ag it how to to cat down the cost of 
my coal bills from 50% %. Send me—FRE 


sr Fa Why Should I Use 
| | Cuticura Soap? 


Address. 














“There is nothing the matter 
with my skin, and I thought 
Cuticura Soap was only for skin 
troubles.” True, it zs for skin 
troubles, but its great mission is 
to prevent skin troubles. For 
more than a generation its deli- 
cate, emollient and prophylactic 
properties have rendered it the 
standard for this purpose, while 
its extreme purity and refreshing 
fragrance give to it all the advan- 
tages of the best of toilet soaps. 
It is also invaluable in keeping 
the hands soft and white, the hair 
live and glossy, and the scalp 


free from dandruff and irritation. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Chaussee d’Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd. Cape 
Town, etc.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, 

“@”Free, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 


—and makes its own gas. Gives a very powerful 

light —clear and brilliant. Easy to operate. 

Nothing to get out of order. Will not jar out 

over roughest roads—absolutely gas-tight. 

ADJUSTED TO ANY ANGLE. 
ATTACHED TO HEAD OF FORK OF WHEEL. 
Write us to-day for booklet. 

BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 

130 Crescent Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Cooper Senter, © a 


the that make 
the fabric — the kind that 
and returns. 

















enero! is no anne as’’ nor 











“just good,” always 
look for’ this SGooper” trade 
mark on union and two- 
piece suits; in all sizes, 
weightsand colors,and know 
underwear comfortand long- 
est wear. 










Best dealers erry scem- 
plete line. Send for sam- 
le of fabric and booklet 
lustratin, ng Cooper supe- 
riority and giving prices. 


COOPER MFG. CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 
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“T can’t. I’m full!” sighed Bertie. 
oT aan shen put some in your pockets.” 
“I oc They’ re full, too,” was the regretful 


and signed in the presence of her ladies a protest answer. 








SECURITY — CONVENIENCE — DURABILITY 








These are “Velvet Grip” adv. Sons is the rust-proof trim 
brass, heavily nickeled. They wi the stockings or 
 paomegg ef For sale every- 
where. Chil- 
dren’s sample 
RUBBER BUTTON pair by mail 16 






Hose aera — 


is made in a great variety of styles for women and 
children. Look on the clasp for Pa trade-mark “ Velvet 
Grip,” which means highest quality in fabrics and finish. 


CEORCE FROST COMPANY, Makers, Boston, U.S.A. 











The Cleaning Device for Every Home 
BISSELL’S sririnc Carpet Sweeper 


Weighs but 514 pounds, operates by a mere touch, cleans thoroughly 
without injury to carpets or rugs, raises no dust, always ready, 
no burden to carry from room to room, is the only efficient clean- 
ing apparatus that is offered at a price within the purchasing power 
of the masses. 

BISSELL’S Ball Bearing Sweeper excels all other cleaning devices 
in the work it does in the sewing room, dining room, or wherever there 
is a miscellaneous lot of litter to gather up. The “ Bissell’? picks up 
without effort what other cleaners cannot gather, such as lint, large 
crumbs, matches, threads, ravelings, scraps of paper and cloth, etc., ete. 
The“BISSELL” gives the Maximum Sweeping Efficiency at 
the Minimum Cost. Prices 2.75 to 5.75. “Send for booklet. 

Buy now of your dealer, send us the purchase slip within one 


week from date of purchase, we will send you 
fine quality black leather card case with no printing on it. (4) 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 142, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World.) 











































O you know a dessert can be dainty and light— 

easy to make—and yet have most wholesome 
and nourishing qualities? Real desserts are 
made with Kingsford’s Corn Starch—Blanc Mange, 
Charlottes, Custards, Puddings. You forget how 
good they can be unless you use Kingsford’s—the 
pure corn starch. 


Ordinary corn starch can be made in a few days. It takes 
as many weeks to produce Kingsford’s. The price is the 
same. The results are very different. Insist on 


CINGSFORD 5 


CORN STARCH 
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IN THE OLD FAMILIAR PACKAGE RE ey 
Blanc Mange.—Put into a saucepan three-quarters cup Kings- | rid se a a 
ford’s Corn Starch, add pinch salt and four tablespoons granu- 0 





lated sugar, moisten with one-quarter cup cold milk, then add 
two and one-quarter cups boiling milk. Boil for five minutes, 
stirring constantly. Flavor with one teaspoonful vanilla ex- 
tract, allow to boil up, mixing well, then pour into a wetted 


we 
S.oe 


OR STARCH 








. It’s free—just send your name on a post card. 








mould. 
Send for Cook Book R—168 of the best recipes you ever : 
tri 








T. KINGSFORD & SON National Starch Company, Suc’rs OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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What Have You to Gain by a Wise Choice 
of the Varnish You are Paying For ? 


VERY day we are getting the chance to answer 
this question for men who have never before 
taken any active interest in the varnish buying. 


Some of them are prominent manufacturing executives who have found we can in- 
crease their output without in the least impairing the quality of their finishing; or improve 
the quality without increasing the cost ; or lower the cost without any sacrifice in quality. 

Some are owners and operators of homes and other buildings who have found 
they don’t have to revarnish as often as they used to, and that the appearance of the 
work has been greatly improved. 

These are but hints of what YOU can gain if you will consult with us and let us 
prove that varnish buying is one of the most profitable fields for money-saving that you 
can spend your time in. 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


For Homes and Other Buildings 
Sold Through Leading Dealers 


and Painters Everywhere 


For All Manufacturing Purposes 


Sold by Us Direct to Those Who 
Buy Sufficient Quantities 


Every manufacturing requirement in Varnishes 
Shellacs, Air-drying Black Japans, Baking Japans 
Stains, Lacquers, Fillers and Dryers can be filled 
under the Berry Label 

Our special representative will call on any manu 
facturer interested in better and more economical 
finishing 


Whether you use varnish for buildings in a small 
way or large way, it is important that you—you per- 
sonally—choose the varnish and then see the label 
Your choice will always be right if you insist on hav- 
ing one of the following four leading Architectural 
Finishes used. Be sure the can bears the Berry Label. 

Liquid Granite: For finishing floors in the most 
durable manner possible. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish: For the finest rubbed 
or polished finish on interior wood-work. 

Elastic Interior Finish: For interior wood-work 
exposed to severe wear, finished in full gloss 

Elastic Outside Finish: For all surfaces, such as 
front doors, that are exposed to the weather 


Write us about your varnish problems. It will 
place you under no obligation and may mean a 
great deal to you in the end. 

Send for free booklet, ‘Choosing Your Varnish 
Maker''—of interest to all classes of varnish users 
ask their dealers how 


” 


Boys and girls should 
they can get the famous “Berry Wagons. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Largest Varnish Makers in the World 


Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. 
Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco 





Say Good-by to the Wash-board. 


There’s a Better Way Now. 


@ The Companion Steam Washer has revolution- 

ized the work of the dreaded wash-day. 

@It Washes Without Rubbing. This 

machine works on a_ scientific principle and 

thoroughly cleanses the clothes by steam. 

@It Saves Labor. It eliminates ali the work 

at the wash-board and does the washing in one- 

half the time required by the old method. 

@It Saves Clothes. This Washer does not 

tub or twist the clothes about during the washing 

process. It will wash the most delicate pieces 

without the slightest injury. 

@It Works Itself. Stands on the kitchen 

range like an ordinary wash-boiler. The heat 

works it. The handle shown in the illustration 

is only for changing the position of the clothes 

occasionally. 

Price $10.00, transportation charges to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 50 lbs. 
Descriptive Folder Sent Free Upon Request. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
BERR ERR RRR RRR RRR RRR 








New Home-Builders’ Plan Book 


Keeps Cost Within Estimates! 
NOT “Theoretical” Figures, But Actual Cost to Build! | 2am 


Dag Here, at last, is a practical Plan Book that keepsthe | 
cost of new homes wi g 

Doubtless you have consulted architects or have sent 

| for some of the many Plan ks that are advertised 

for sale. Have you ever tried to put up a house at the 

ag stated in these books? If so, you have learned 

ow disastrous it is to depend on the theoretical 
Squres given by most architects. 

e 


ordon-Van Tine Plan Book wins out because 
it safeguards the home builder. It shows real 


Lumber and Millwork for this Photographs and Floor Plans of Newest Designs Lumber and Millwork for 

5-Room Bungalow, $868 in Houses and Bungalows Costing $600 to $6,000 this7-Room House, $1,057 

Every house illustrated in it has been actually built at the figures stated. We have seen these houses go up and 

we have furnished all the material used. We want this book to be in the hands of every prospective home builder, 
‘nd for a limited time will send it free on receipt of 10c to cover handling and postage. Don't fail to write! 


GRAND FREE MILLWORK CATALOG Saves 50 Per Cent on Building Material! 


M Over half a million home builders are buying Building Material at bargain prices, direct from our great 
- ‘lwork and Lumber Plant. We carry a tremendous stock of Building Ma- poe — " mg 
terial—everything needed to build and complete beautiful homes of the most i ee 
modern types, even to mantels and hardware. We guarantee quick shipment, can * 
oe oS no matter how large the order. 3 
a Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
onnee big banks vouch for our responsi- 
bility. 

Get the big Free Catalogs, the Home 
Builders’ Plan Book an uild with 
utmost economy and the_ positive 
assurance of cost not exceeding esti- 

rite ye (73) 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
2410 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 




















Lumber and Millwork for this 
8-Room Stueco House, $1,019 


Lumber and Millwork for this 
oom Bungalow, $946 





























HERE are types of sewing machines the same 
as there are types of national character, and your 
choice of a machine to-day is largely a selection of 
**type’’ accompanied by confidence in the honesty 
of materials used and the quality of workmanship. 


te New Home 


is a type, a distinct type—distinct in its bevel gear 
power transmission in contrast with the much cheaper 
oscillating mechanism so generally used; also its 
double feed with its conceded advantage over 
single feed machines; its quietness of operation and 
its ratio or relation of parts giving maximum power 
with minimum effort on the part of the operator. 
All these things together with the New Home 
simplicity of operation were recognized by the 
committee of experts appointed by the City of Boston 
to select a sewing machine for use in sewing instruc- 
tion in the Boston Public Schools. There could be 
no finer indorsement of a sewing machine than this 
committee’s unanimous choice of the New Home. 


Send Postal for the New Home Literature. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Orange, Massachusetts 

















































































a : Does not Melt 


See > Cleans -Scours 
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Works Without Waste 
High-cost living can never 
be traced to Sapolio. 
That big, solid, slow- 
wearing cake 
never goes up 
in price or down 

in efficiency. 


Only what is needed is used 

sate the cake—not an 

atom is wasted or spilled. 

Notice how much more 

work Sapolio does eS. | 
and how much =v 


longer it lasts than Qt Wasted 


any other cleaner. 


A cake of Sapolio is so solidly compressed that 

it wears toa wafer. Other forms of cleaners are 

high cost at the start and 
wasteful all the time. 


Polishes 
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